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LOOSE BEADS 

^ And I am tired, so tired of rigid datjr, 
So tired of all my tired hands find to do ! 
I yearn, I faint for some of life's free beauty. 
Its loose beads, with no straight string running through !" 

TN the little poem called '^A Woman's Wish/' an 
American poetess vividly describes for us a worn-out 
weary woman's longing for rest and happiness — a happi- 
ness free from cares and duties — such happiness as would 
fill her ** tired hands " with gay clusters of beauty-beads ; 
the charming inconsequent beads that are never tightly 
strung together on those hard» strught cords labelled 
" duty " and " must " and " ought." Poor tired woman ! 
she tells us tunefully and picturesquely how vainly she 
wishes to lie dreaming in a field of clover, listening to 
the song of the wild bird, watching the changeful clouds 
trace shadow pictures on the sky; no stern taskmaster 
Conscience ever beside her to murmur insistently — 
"Think of what you have to do" — "Remember your 
neglected duties ! " The unhappy lady of " rigid duty " 
and the "straight string" is so utterly and hopelessly 
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tired out that she even scorns "Wisdom's call" — ^this, I 
take ity is a fanciful^ poetic way of telling us that she 
wishes no " book of verses " underneath her bough, nor 
any wise or witty volumes concealed in the grass amidst 
the white and purple clover. In extreme youth I was 
much attached to this little poem — nothing so greatly 
appeals to the young as feeling sad, weary, and ag6d — 
" ready to lie down and die, to find for the sad heart and 
weary the end of the pilgrimage nigh" — and so exhausted 
with the cruel world's hardships that to lie silent and 
prone on the cool green grass is an absolute necessity. 
In point of fact Youth never will rest, but cheerily 
chanting (as Mr. Chesterton tells us), " There's not a joy 
the world can give like that it takes away," insists upon 
hunting for mushrooms ! However, I loved it then 
(very long ago, alas !) and I love it still, only it does not 
seem nearly so touching nor so desperately pathetic as it 
used to be. 

Children have a charming way of easing their terror- 
stricken minds of " such perilous stuff" as giants and 
hobgoblins by remarking — "He is only a story" — at 
first they say it with diffidence and a certain lurking 
anxiety, but when " He " does not take inmiediate visual 
form and confute them with horrific " fee-fo-fums," they 
repeat their statements with growing courage and a swell- 
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ing volume of voice — "Needn't be one bit frightened, 
it's only a story." Now, with all its charm and tuneful- 
ness, "A Woman's Wish" is — only a poem, and a poem 
that may have been (for all we know to the contrary) 
written under quite favourable conditions — ^in a beautiful 
sunshiny garden — even in a clover field — and by a poetess 
who was not worn to a thread-paper by multifarious 
duties and worries. It is very different when we come 
across a verse — rhyme might perhaps be more accurate — 
that we know really and truly expresses the extreme 
misery of the writer — the hopeless misery of a sunless, 
dreary lifetime. I fear it would be well-nigh impossible 
to dignify the poor Sheffield washerwoman's pathetic 
doggerel with the high-sounding name of poetry ; and 
yet she voices — in her own crude untaught way— the 
same ideas, aspirations, and longings that are beautifully 
linked together in the ch^ of " A Woman's Wish." 
Poor soul ! she does not dream of clover fields and 
singing birds, I very much doubt if she had ever seen 
either the one or the other. No, all she hopes for is a 
place of rest, " where washing ain't done, nor sweeping, 
nor sewing " \ she longs for peace and happiness, but is 
quite incapable of comparing her hard life to a string of 
beads — much stiff, tight string with a few— very few — 
coarse wooden beads. Beads, forsooth ! — ^gay, bright. 
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and fanciful-*— what have they to do with drudging, 
laborious days spent in the steam of the wash-tub ? The 
wash-tub can be romantic — ^who would deny romance 
to the soap-suds of Sans GSne ? But the valiant 
Catherine with her clothes baskets and hot irons, her 
devoted Lefebre and her little bill for "three Napoleons,** 
did not live in a Sheffield back street. Romance never 
flew in at that grimy, rag-paned window, nor spread his 
brightly-coloured wings over that weary tub— tragedy 
alone, grim and ominous, brooded in the dull, dreary 
room} tragedy whose sordid pathos is far too deep to 
be turned to the ludicrous by the pitiful little poem left 
behind by the unfortunate washerwoman. A poem 
written on a piece of rough paper that had once been a 
sugar bag I 

Here Uet a poor woman who always waa tired, 

She lived ia a houie where help was not hired. 

Her last words on earth were — Dear friends, I am going 

Where washing ain't done^ nor sweeping, nor sewing ; 

But everything there is euct to my wishes 

For where they don't eat there's no washing of dishes. 

m be where loud anthems will always be ringing 

But having no voice I'll be clear of the singing. 

Don't mourn for me now, don't mourn for me never— 

I'm going to do nothing for ever and ever. 

Conunonplace ? — sordid ?--certainly. I do not attempt 
to deny it, and yet the pity of it — the pity of it ; read 
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the few poor lines not as a verse of feeble poetry 
but as the expression of a very real state of mind, and 
do they not seem very sad, very pitiful, very miserable ? 
All the details of the dreary " trivial round •* are enu- 
merated, the endless sweeping and stitching, the ever- 
lasting washing-up — are we really to ask for nothing 
but *'the common task" when life is all tasks and no 
holidays ? 

No wonder the poor creature meant to ** do nothing 
for ever and ever," we could hardly expect her to look 
forward to more work ; why she is even thankful that 
her want of voice will make her " clear of the singing," 
though the thought of loud and ringing anthems 
evidently fills her with pleasure. We cannot say that 
she is wanting in Futb or Hope nor in Charity, for she 
does not wish her friends to saddien their lives by 
mourning for her — she has no doubts — no misgivings, 
Heaven is to her a very real place, beautiful and restful, 
where there will be mthtng to do; from the bottom of my 
heart I hope and trust she is entirely happy — ^in the land 
where all is understood and all forgiven. 

Now I believe— or I certainly luish to believe— that 
this Tragedy of the wash-tub is an extreme case ; but 
there can be no doubt that many, many lives have more 
string about them than beads— long lengths of dreary 
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days with only a very occasional coloured globe — a 
solitaire as we called the marbles of our youth — marking 
an hour of happiness or joy. We have so much of 
education of various forms of teaching and instruction, 
and yet people do not seem to be any happier. It is all 
very well for the poet to tell us enjoyment is not " our 
destined end and way," but we would achieve infinitely 
more, and pursue, and labour, and wait, to say nothing 
of t^^g and doing with far finer results, if we gave 
a little thought to the cultivation of happiness. Selfish 
enjoyment does not make for happiness; thoroughly 
selfish people are of all men most miserable. They may 
possess a boundless store of beauty-beads, but if they 
have deliberately and wilfully strung them on that bitter 
cord of self, they will miss all the beauty and feel 
nothing but the galling string growing ever tighter and 
tighter till every ideal and hope and aspiration lies 
choked and dead. Duty's '^ straight string " may some- 
time cut very deeply into the tired fiesh ; it may blister 
and sear and harden, but it can never blight heart and 
soul as that terrible string of self blights and injures 
and kills. 

Madame All-For-Self thinks no one sees her little 
"I-me-myself '^ strings, fondly imagines the world envies 
and admires — Ah! Madame, Madame, even with all 
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your gaily coloured beads clustering thickly round you, 
the strings are not concealed ; that portrait -painter 
Selfishness has painted his indelible lines round eyes and 
mouthy and written his signature large and unmistakable 
across your forehead. Our faces are nothing more than 
nu^s of our hearts and souls — there is no massage that 
can wipe away the expression of selfish vanityy and no 
pigment that can cover the ravages of ill-temper and 
discontent. It is not only ^'the eyes that are the 
windows of the soul''; the mouth can tell even more 
than the eyes, and how much is revealed by the chin ; 
why even the nose — such a dull feature really, though 
architecturally the most important — can convey many 
sentiments that perhaps we may wish to conceal. 

It is not much use expressing profound humility with 
a proud and haughty nose disdainfully belieing our 
words; nor posing as a model of sweet and retiring 
shyness with an aggressive nose that is the concentration 
of impudence and cheek. Our tongues can be trained 
and taught to say — ^well! to say anything — but we 
cannot teach our faces not to show what we are. 
Through the day we can command and control mouth 
and eyesy hide our chinlessness — a terrible sign of weak- 
ness — even conceal lines of fretfulness and selfishness ; 
but, at night when we are asleep, the little fairy work- 
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men are busy at work emphasizing and underlining our 
good and bad points. We fall asleep with drawn-down, 
cross and angry mouth, and good Master Peasblossom 
pins the comers down with his wand, and all through 
the long night those lines are hardening and going 
deeper and deeper. Are our last thoughts those of love 
and charity and goodwill? The fairies fix the little 
lines of happiness round our eyes, and drop their rose- 
leaves on our lips that we may smile in our sleep. We 
cannot cheat the night-fairies however greatly we may 
cheat ourselves and other folk during the day. 

If we are engaged in the cultivation of the little plant 
happiness — ^from such a tiny sprig can come so fine a 
branching forest tree — ^we must remember to look happy. 
I do not believe that all the people going about with 
dismal expressions are consciously unhappy — if you 
asked them searching questions you would most likely 
discover that they are not in the least blighted beings, 
but very ordinary well-to-do mortals, untroubled by 
" vaulting ambition " or vain longings— only they do not 
realize the vast importance of looking happy and thus 
contributing their rightful share to the general happiness. 

The harm a really depressing person does in the 
world I Infinitely more harm than the criminal, who is 
invariably detected and removed to a safe place of deten- 
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tioiiy or who may learn to see the error of his ways and 
become an exemplary and edifying member of society. 
Now your depresser — " depresseress ** I might say, it is 
generally a woman-*-very rarely reforms, but continues 
to cast a grey shadow and sow seeds of gloom and doubt 
ceaselessly to the end of her days. Is it a gloriously 
sunshiny day in March ? — " Very unseasonable, we will 
pay for this later on.** Are you feeling particularly well 
and flown not ** with insolence and wine " but with a 
stroke of luck and a bright day ? — ** Are you sure you 
feel quite all right? Tour colour is so very bright, almost 
feverish." — You are positively afraid to tell " a depres- 
seress" a piece of good news; for she manages to turn 
and twist it to a dire disaster, an impending sword of 
Damocles that nothing can avert. If only such people 
could go to a School for Happiness where they could be 
taught always to look on the bright side, to find the 
faint — alas! sometimes they are very faint — streaks of 
gold amid the acres of slag and mud, what a benefit it 
would be to all mankind. Have we but one ''loose 
bead " of beauty on our life's string ! Well ! — we can 
be devoutly thankful we have even that. 

My poor washerwoman of Sheffield — tragic because 
she is realy and not a humorous fiction like the lady of 
Finchley Common — had not even one bead that she could 
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think of with pleasure, or that could have turned her 
from her sad purpose. Are we lucky enough to possess 
a great many " loose beads ^ ? Then I much fear we 
cannot in common charity dare to keep them to our- 
selves. But, believe this, for every coloured bead we 
give away two appear upon our chain — the more we 
give the more we have ; what we keep closely hidden 
that most assuredly we lose. 

" Life's free beauty" — even though we are in dire thrall 
to Giant Duty and Slave-driver Work — flows all around 
us and lies about our feet, only we so very often cannot 
see it. We fix our eyes on the " straight string " and 
blind ourselves to the beads that it holds together. 
Also we are apt to belittle and despise the small beads 
that we see every day. 

It is like the child with the shell. 

" Hold the shell to your ear, dear, and you will hear 
the roaring of the sea." 

And the commonplace little mortal answers — ** Lor' ! 
Miss, any old beer jug can do that." 

Now, it seems to me this little story — ^in Punch origi- 
nally, I fancy — ^holds two or three lessons. The roaring 
echo in the shell suggests to the imaginative the breaking 
of the waves on the shore ; inland far from the seas of 
our dreams we can hold the shell to our listening ear 
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and hear the sound of the sea. But — says the matter- 
of-fact person — " any old beer jug can do that " — why 
think much of your shell and your dreamland sea when 
the same sound can come from the neck of a jug ? 
Bravo ! poor old beer jug, you are by no means to be 
despised ; if we have lost our shell and long to hear the 
sea, how easy to walk to the kitchen-dresser, take down 
a jugy and then listen to the well-known roaring that we 
have loved and remembered since childhood. We do 
not disparage the shell by comparing it with the jug> and 
possibly we raise the jug's social standing by giving it 
the romantic halo that surrounds the shell. 

And the moral is — there is always a morale is there 
not ? — if you have not a shell in your possession, be 
happy with the poor, vulgar earthenware jug. 

Tou are high up the road, ** loose beads '^ on a golden 
string around your throat, and you carry with you a 
shell; down the road toils a poor brother, his Duty 
string knotted and tangled, and he holds his beer jug to 
his ear — the noise of the waves is refreshing when you 
are tired and you have no beads of beauty. 

Do not laugh scornfully — what do you say ? — " How 
ridiculous to carry an old beer jug. / carry a shell ! " 

I beg your pardon, my good sir, but the shell and the 
jug make precisely the same sound ! 
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TX/'HEN Amanda Afflick pathetically tells Mr. 'Grace 
— " Yer can't 'elp thinkin' of beautiful things if 
yer un't got nothin' of yer own" — she only voices 
the feeling that we all keep somewhere in our poor 
hearts— « love and longing for the beautiful ; sometimes 
we manage successfully to hide and stifle it, but some- 
times we dare to timidly show it to the world, and then 
the daws fall upon us and peck us — ^tearing our happy 
little fancies and make-believe dreams to shreds and 
tatters with their sharp beaks. Inconsiderate daws! 
Who will not remember that they too have had their 
dreams of beauty — ^have been even known to deck 
themselves with borrowed feathers and masquerade as 
imitation peacocks. 

Amanda's Mr. 'Grace seems — to us — singularly unlike 
a fairy prince from the romantic land of Aucassin and 
Nicolette, but to the little 'Gp-o'-my-thumb he is a 
prince indeed — ^think of it, a fairy prince whose palace 
is "the Welsh 'Arp wich is 'Endon way," and whose 
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realm of faery is Hampstead Heath ! The half-starved^ 
uodersized laundry girl had a soul crying out for the 
beautiful^ she also possessed that wonderful gift which 
is often a blessing and occasionally a curse — a vivid 
imagination ; she had nothings and so she bravely con- 
tented herself with make-believe. In her dreams she 
grew tall and beautiful — ^in her dreams 'Orace became 
a very king^ a king who would some day — ^the piteous- 
ness of poor humanity's some day !— -come for her, come 
right up to the door of the mean, squalid laundry — ^in his 
royal coach and bear her away, away to that extremely 
pleasant land where every one lives "happy for ever 
after.** 

Never grudge people their dreams, remember " if yer 
ain't got nothin' of yer own" you must dream— otherwise 
do you think you could bear it at all ? In make-believe 
land the crooked limbs grow straight and the stupid folk 
grow wise, and we are all rich and talented and very 
very beautiful. 

In the days when I was dumpily small, and be it 
mentioned most undeniably plun, I hoped and prayed to 
improve with the years, and eventually burst upon 
an astonished world (and my unappredative relatives) a 
vision of beauty — a cross between Sleeping Beauty 
in the pantomime and one of Baxter's pictures. 
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Do you know the picture I mean ? 

An obviously heroine-like lady is seated at the foot of 
a tree — a tree that is heavily encircled by ivy and blue 
convolvuli and other woodland delights-— holding in 
her hand an open letter (no one told me, but I knew 
— even at the tender age of six — the letter was from 
a fairy prince !) The lad/s expression is one of pensive 
sweetness, and her attitude suggests elegant and Vere- 
de-Vereish repose ; her costume — ^which I admired greatly 
— consists of a moire-antique skirt and a velvet bodice 
(of no particular cut nor shape) draped with lace. 
I thought her peerlessly beautiful — I do still, but chiefly 
from old association, chiefly because I know — 

The Eternal Dawn, beyond a doubt, 

Shall break on hill and plain, 
And put all start and candles out, 

Ere we be young again. 

Unquestionably every star and candle would need to 
go black out before I could look like a Baxterian 
heroine ! 

I am not so very sure that I want to look like her now 
—we grow used to our own eccentricities of plainness — 
but I still love her, and wonder who the letter was from. 
And was it an assignation ? And will the fairy prince 
come prancing through the wood ? Her companion 
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picture — Baxters always went in pairs — ^is infinitely more 
fashionable and elegant but not nearly so romantic : it is 
merely the vision of a very fine lady in an opera cloak 
en route for a ball, at least I always imagined she was going 
to a ball, for she holds a very small bouquet of camellias 
surrounded by an enormous pinked -out paper frill. 
How long ago it all seems ! The lady with the letter, 
pensive, and I fancy expectant, could she hear the prince 
approaching ? — and the lady with the nosegay, the latter 
not inappropriately connected with Cinderella. 

The fairy stories invariably lay great stress upon per- 
sonal beauty ; even the ugly duckling turned into a swan 
— dear, kind little story ! written for the comfort of all 
ducklings who are not strikingly good-looking, and who 
are not exact repetitions of the rest of their family. I 
wonder if it is wise to say to children, ** Never mind 
about being pretty if you are only good,^ when fairy 
lore tells them so plainly that beauty is of paramount 
importance. 

To say " Grood people are always pretty ^ is — ^with all 
due deference to very sensible grown-ups — an entirely 
erroneous and misleading statement. Could we not 
inculcate the precept, " If you are good you will grow 
beautiful " ? The fairy stories have a wholesome knack 
of making the selfish and the unkind and the rude un- 
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prepossessingly plain if not downright ugly. Was there 
not the bad-tempered ugly girl whose punishment for 
rudeness and unkindness was the most unpleasant habit 
of shedding toads and snakes whenever she opened her 
mouth ? Oh» wise fairyland lessons ! Are not unkind, 
harsh words very snakes and serpents, and happy, kindly 
speech dearer than pearls and diamonds ? 

The preacher said, " Vanity of vanities, all is vanity," 
but we are ei^pressly informed that he still continued to 
teach the people knowledge. Beauty may possibly be 
vanity — some folk say love is the same — ^but I prefer 
the words of the song sung by the honeymooning 
Gadsbys to an audience of hills and grey monkeys : ** If 
this be vanity, who'd be wise, vanity let it be ! ** — ^but 
there is no reason why we should not teach the value 
and knowledge of beauty. 

In the North Countree I have heard the forcible and 
strictly truthful remark, " He may be guid, but he's no 
bonnie" — and does it not, seem such a pity? How I 
wish it were possible for all the " guid " to be " bonnie " 
and all the "bonnie" to be "guid." Goodness is un- 
deniably important, but we have no right to disparage 
beauty. Nothing is better for being ugly and unattrac- 
tive. It is our bounden duty to make ourselves look as 
nice as we can, quite as much our duty as trying our best 
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to be nice. Personally I believe the nicer we look the 
better we are. I defy any one to be really an agreeable, 
kindly, interested companion when she knows she is 
looking her very plainest worst. A woman cannot fiEul 
to be more pleasant and charming in the hat that is 
eminently becoming — as well as being "a dream ''^ 
than when she is wearing one of those unfortunate mis- 
takes that occasionally appear upon the heads of even 
the wisest and best-regulated shoppers. 

Are there a great many women bom naturally unpre- 
possessing, not to say downright plain? All the more 
reason that they should spend time and thought over their 
appearance. There is no special virtue in thin, wispy, 
lifeless-looking hair — do we not all know the hackneyed 
phrase about " her crowning glory " ? — ^neither is there 
vice lurking in the depths of the box that holds some 
strands of supplementary ^'crowning glory." It is 
wonderful the difference that colour can make — so few 
of us understand anything about colours. Seraphina may 
be bilious in yellow and positively radiant in rose-colour, 
whereas Brunetta turns bucolicly puce in reds and pinks 
and looks quite beautiful in her pale lemon-coloured 
draperies. Choose becoming colours, and when in nervous 
doubt and trepidation steer clear of mauves and violets ; 
there is a wholesome decency about navy blue that may 
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be monotonous, bat in conjunction with white or pale 
blue is eminently satisfactory. 

You remember the old housekeeper at the servants 
ball discussing the most suitable method of waltzing — 
" Shall we slide it or 'op it, Mr. Halgernon, which slidin' 
is better for the bulky ? " If a graceful gliding motion is 
more suited to a rotund form so certainly are there many 
colours and many modes that are singularly unbecoming 
to " the bulky .•* The garments that cling softly and 
fussily to the attenuated figure of — ** This is Jim, who is 
so slim that people cannot find him ** — are totally unfitted 
for those to whom nature has given a generous ** pound 
of flesh.^ Choose what is becoming, it is quite wonder- 
ful the improvement dress can make, and as for haif- 
dressing — ^well I though I have amply fulfilled the plun 
promise of my dumpy youth — (shade of Lord Byron, how 
" I hate a dumpy woman " !) — ^when I vainly pined to be 
a sentimental Baxter, still I could (I really truly could !) 
look infinitely worse than I do if I were not very 
careful. 

Are the beautiful women ever sufficiently grateful to 
the gods for gifting them with lovely faces ? We who 
are totally incapable of launching a herring-boat or set- 
ting fire to a haystack with our serviceable faces cannot 
but be envious of those who i^0«A/— an' they wished to — 
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*^ launch a thousand ships and burn the topmost Towers 
of lUium." No one says we could make them ** im- 
mortal with a kissy" but thank goodness ! there are a few 
people who like to " have us around," if it's only to stir 
the porridge — by the way, stir the porridge in a pretty 
gown ! Of course when we consider the damage done 
to "the Towers of Illium " perhaps it is just as well 
there are not too many Helens going about. But what 
a joy it is to meet — as you sometimes do— "Sweet 
Helen " in the street— or in the tnun — or in a shop. To 
see a beautiful face that is to you absolutely a stranger 
and therefore has no association — ^no " eye of the be- 
holder" at work — is a real artistic pleasure. 

In a grocer's — think of it, a ricey, buttery, sardiney 
grocer's — ^I saw a face that I am quite sure could "launch" 
a whole fleet if it had a mind to j I quite forgot what I 
had intended to buy — do you think Paris would ever 
remember household messages when he thought of 
Helen ? — ^but it was a joy to see a beautiful woman ; and 
oh I the still greater joy when I heard she had a soft, 
sweet voice. I believe she ordered cheese and biscuits, 
I only wished she would order the whole shop so that I 
might listen to her voice. How absurd it is to belittle 
and despise that most precious gift of beauty, and yet I 
have heard mothers say they hoped their daughters 
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would grow up plain ; such a wish is about as wise and 
sensible as saying — ''I do hope my girls will never 
marry " — which always seems to me a terrible reflection 
upon poor papa ! Away with such wishes — ^may every 
baby princess have her cradle surrounded by fairy god- 
mothers bringing her love and happiness and gentleness 
and goodness — all the gifts — and may godmother Benigna 
touch her eyes and hair and mouth and nose vdth her 
jewelled wand of beauty. 

Wilkes — squint and all — sud he only wanted a quarter 
of an hour's start to entirely cut out the handsomest man 
who ever lived, and gain a fair lady's favour but— he 
needed that fifteen minutes' chance, which makes me 
conclude that with all his fascinations of manner and con- 
versation he would not have been invincible had he and 
the handsome Adonis laid siege to the lady's heart 
together. Perhaps a quarter of an hour in the race is not 
much, but I do think the good-looking folk have the ad- 
vantage, if it is only in possessing fifteen minutes' worth 
of attraction and< beauty. I know there are other gifts, 
charm — manner— personality (the plain people never 
cease to talk of them) but all these take time to dawn 
upon you, good looks you see at once. Of course — this 
for the benefit of the Wilkeses — ^if a beautiful face has 
nothing behind it the beauty may pall upon you. 
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instead of it remaining " a joy for ever " and increasing 
in loveliness. Ton may grow heartily sick of the fine 
expressionless eyes and tired of a Maud-like beauty that 
is ** faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly nuU.^ 

This line of Tennyson's poem must be of immense 
comfort to the indefinite-featured and to those whose 
faces are faulty without being faultless, but only think, 
if it is necessary for even the good-looking to be 
charming and interesting, how much more necessary is it 
for the plain. We cannot all hope to be like Maud, 
** perfectly beautiful," but I see nothing to prevent our 
humbly aspiring to resemble Sir John Suckling's herdne 
who was — 

Pretty to walk with. 
And witty to talk with. 
And pleasant too to think on. 

Tou see "pretty to walk with" does not mean very 
great beauty — ^indeed, it is a little suggestive of the type 
of looks that " can pass in a crowd," but it certainly 
means you must be an agreeable companion. " Witty to 
talk with" may only mean being a good listener — ^as 
Suckling was a man, I am sure listening entered into his 
idea of wit — also you would need to see a joke and see 
it quickly, you may perhaps be expected to see the same 
Joke several times, for I never yet met any man who did 
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not keep a goodly store of **ouId groase in the gun- 
room," not to mention "old stories of Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Marlborough ^ $ the fair maiden whom 
men call " witty " generally does a far larger share of 
listening and laughing (appropriately) than of wittily 
conversing. "Pleasant too to think on^ — ^what a wide 
vista the words open up before us ; you must be able to 
come well through the ordeal of being thought over 
when you are not there, for sometimes we are carried 
away at the moment— admire and are entertained — ^and 
then in quiet hours of reflection we come to the conclu- 
sion that what we thought at the time so very fascinat- 
ing and charming is very far from being " pleasant to 
think on.'' 

Sir Benjamin Backbite was probably quite amusing, 
and I have no doubt we would all laugh heartily and a 
little — just a little — spitefully with Lady Sneerwell and 
Mrs. Candour, but do you think we should really find 
them (and their conversation) " pleasant " to remember ? 
Would not the spite appear very large and strong, and 
the laughter sound faint and feeble, and the wit seem 
sadly lacking in real kindly humour ? It is the people 
who are "pleasant too to think on" who are worth 
cultivating and making our friends ; perhaps they may 
not be strikingly pretty nor wondrously witty, but their 
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memory is fragrant as the petals of a rose, and their 
voices linger in our ear like soft and tender music — *^ a 
melody that's sweetly played in tune.** 

A. K. H. B. knew an old man who used to say, ** I like 
to see anything rtgk, doctor, it lightens the mind** — ^I 
am sure if it is inspiring and lightening to the spirit to 
see goodness and righteousness it is almost as inspiring 
and quite as uplifting to see anything beautiful. Per- 
sonal beauty — ^beauty of face and form — is not the only 
beauty in the world — this world that ''is so full of a 
number of things " that there really is no possible excuse 
for our not being ** as happy as kings " — especially when 
we remember that the greater number of these things 
are beautiful. 

Of course you will never see any of them if you walk 
along — like Ssdnt Pedro of Alcantara — with your eyes 
fixed upon the ground. His saintship caused the devout 
Pedro to keep his eyes cast down and remain impervious 
to all sights and sounds, but if we are so foolish as to 
follow his example it will not be saintliness on our part, 
but merely extreme stupidity. After all, though we may 
be ready to imitate the good saint — how different he was 
to the Incumbent of Lady Whittlesea's Chapel, Mayfair ? 
— in being blind and deaf to what is going on around us, 
I hardly think any of us would care to spend forty years 
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in a cell " four feet and a half long," nor are we pre- 
pared to eat "but once in three days," nor to sleep 
" only an hour and a half" out of each twenty-four — ^no 
— ^no, I fear we are only Pedros in stupidly looking at 
the ground when we certainly ought to be seeing all 
that there is to be seen. Some people see so little — 
they might just as well be in the cell at Alcantara, the 
one meal every three days would be so good for them — 
that they can hardly tell you if the sun is shining or if 
it is wet. Talk of " not knowing enough to come in 
out of the rain," why some dull folk do not even know 
when it is raining unless they are impaled by a passing 
umbrella. 

Train your eyes to see, and especially train them to 
look for the beautiful. 

One of the most beautiful things I h^ve seen lately 
was a miniature in an old curiosity shop. How I longed 
to buy it and take it away from its unsympathetic home. 
It was not an old portrait — I should think it may have 
been painted sixty years ago — but it was so sweet and 
fresh and lovely, and so woefully out of place. 

Where did it come from? And who had had the 
heart to sell it ? Some one must have treasured it once 
(for it was safely encased in morocco and velvet), and 
now — there it was lying between a shagreen spectacle- 
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case and a blue cup and saucer, wuting to be bought by 
any chance customer who had eight golden guineas and 
a fancy for miniatures. It was only the picture of a 
young girl in a little mauve silk frock with a pink rose 
in her hand. Was she very lovely, that dainty unknown 
maiden ? Not so exactly beautiful as sweet and fair and 
innocent, with startled, reproachful-looking eyes, as if she 
asked — ''Why am I here among strange cups and 
saucers, and why do strangers pick me up and stare 
at me and lay me down?** Her expression was so 
gentle, so good^ that I cannot bear to think of her going 
to join a miniature collection where the painted ladies 
may be as frail in virtue as they are lovely in face. 
I shall never want to buy anything again so much, 
and of course I had not eighteenpence, let alone eight 
guineas. 

"'Twas ever thus from childhood's hour," I never 
wanted to buy ''a young gazelle " but I found it entirely be- 
yond my means. I thought of coming home and sa%nng to 
buy the miniature — ^I should have taken such loving care 
of her — ^but in the end the savings would only have 
gone on something else ; something serious and useful 
like taxes or the butcher's bill. Alas ! the useful — no 
one can call a butcher beautiful ! — constantly wipes out 
the beauty of life. We can live without lovely and 
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pathetic miniatures (that cost eight guineas), we can/io/ 
live without the ud of the butcher — unless we are 
vegetarians — but even then could you call a greengrocer 
really artistically beautiful ? 

I could of course have looked upon the miniature as 
merely *' if she be not fair for me, what care I how fair 
she be ? " but that is a poor way to look at things ; we 
ought to be able to love and admire the beautiful even if 
it is not ours, even if — like Amanda — ^we '* ain't got 
nothin' of our own," and only in dreams can find those 
things of beauty that are joys for ever ! 



INNOCENCE AND INK 

T ATELY I came across a piece of innocence so 
" childlike and bland ** (without, I fancy, the China- 
man's peculiar sagacity), so truly refreshing and confiding, 
that it quite touched my heart. A would-be aspirant 
to literary fame (and incidentally to a wealth more 
suggestive of ** striking ile " than writing books) wrote 
to a well-known weekly magazine for information as to 
how he should place his novel — not yet written, be it 
said — but 'tis ever wise to be ''fully armed and well- 
prepared" — and he stated his views with a touching 
candour. 

He supposed he must first write and finish his novel and 
have it typed. This proposition is undeniably correct and 
very reminiscent of the good Mrs. Beeton — if you cannot 
make jugged hare without a hare, most assuredly you 
cannot publish a book that exists only in what Hamlet 
called " his mind's eye." 

However, let us consider the volume written, finished, 
and typed, and now what does the anxious inquirer 
propose to do with it ? He says he would send the 

*7 
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precious manuscript to a firm of publishers who would, 
" if it's any good " — aye, there's the rub — and a pretty 
serious and important rub ! — promptly offer him £Soo 
for it, which — think of this, oh! my brothers and 
sisters (especially my struggling sisters) who are joyfully 
thankful for a ten per cent royalty on a six shilling 
novel, think of it — which he would re/use. Now having 
scorned the five hundred golden sovereigns he would 
ask (with becoming modesty) for ;^75o. This sum — it is 
surprising, is it not ? — the publisher does not see his way 
to give. Sternly, and with unrelenting hauteur, our 
coming novelist demands the immediate return of his 
manuscript and sends it to another firm, who, detecting 
the genius concealed in its pages, make him an ofier of 
;^Iooo, and this — ^you really can hardly believe he does 
not stipulate for £lSoo — he accepts! 

Of course these truly remarkable figures may be 
intended for humour, and the inquiring mind may have 
thought itself an extremely funny mind, but I have a 
lurking suspicion that it was pure innocence and ignor- 
ance. It is almost needless to say that this contemplated 
epoch-making volume (and miniature Golconda !) was to 
be a first venture, but it was by no means intended to be 
a first consideration nor to be allowed to take up much 
valuable time. 'Twas merely to be written " during my 
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evening hours ^ — ^to serve as a pleasing relaxation after 
the burden of the day's toil — an agreeable occupation to 
the comfortable tune of one thousand pounds piped by 
an obliging and philanthropic publisher. Strange as it 
may appear, this sanguine gentleman who thinks the 
world of letters a Tom Tiddler's ground covered with 
gold and silver — chiefly gold — spends his days pursuing 
the serious calling of a solicitor. Surely the man of law 
should know there are but few chances of picking up 
odd thousand pounds unless — unless you steal them i 

But what a cheerful picture we can conjure up of 
Mr. Perker — our author is far too innocent to be a 
Dodson or Fogg — seated at his desk as the evening 
shadows fall, weaving romances untainted by the law ! 
Has the day been spent amidst leases and testamentary 
documents, the morning hours rendered dull and dreary 
by conveyancing and engrossing ? Never mind, at night 
the excellent Perker can walk in shady groves with 
Phyllis and Corydon — ^lead winsome Clarinda through 
the mazy dance — and listen to Strephon pouring out his 
heartfelt love for Cbloej full of the delightful conscious- 
ness that every sigh from dainty Phyllis, every love- 
word of Strephon's, and every fairy footstep of Clarinda's 
is so far on the literary highway that runs straight 
and unswervingly to — one thousand pounds. Perhaps 
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Perker's legal mind could accurately gauge the exact 
monetary value of each sentence — does not Nance 
Oldfield tell us "Tybalts festering body** meant 
eighteen-pence to her? Then how nice to think — as 
his pen flies over the paper— -of the sixpences and 
shillings and half-crowns piling up and up till the 
top of the pyramid is reached — the finished work that wUl 
bring in a *' passing rich" forty pounds per annum — 
surely a solicitor could find a safe investment yielding 
four per cent for his ;f loco. 

I wish Perker would write and publish his novel, but 
I sadly fear his ardour may have been damped and the 
divine fire quenched — ^if not entirely put out — ^by the 
stem facts related to him. In plain type and cold almost 
brutal words he was told of the many difficulties that 
beset the path of the would-be novelist. It was pointed 
out to him that publishers are not (as a rule) heedless 
spendthrift philanthropists strewing cheques and sove- 
reigns by the way, and it was also pointed out to him 
that unless his novel showed exceptional qualities or 
possessed unusual merit the chances were very much 
' agsunst its ever being published at all. To our friend 
with *'the elementary notions as regards getting my 
book published ** (they were certainly elementary but 
also very magnificent), the answer to his questions must 
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have been a cruel blow, and yet I cannot but think he 
quite deserved it. Why should any one imagine he 
could write a fine novel worth a thousand pounds — with 
no previous work to back it up— during odd evening 
hours ? Perker put it so insultingly, too — " I think of 
trying my hand at the game." Well ! of course every- 
thing is a game if you like to look at it in that light, but 
to me it sounds so extremely cool, as if there was nothing 
at all in the art of novel-writing — ^nothing required 
indeed but paper and pens, being a solicitor, Perker 
would have a goodly stock of these. But if it is only a 
game, why should he imagine it is so extremely profit- 
able? I do not suppose he called his solicitoring a 
game, oh, no, that was his serious work, his real work \ 
the other would be merely an amusement — an evening 
game — but an amusement that would also prove remark- 
ably lucrative. I should not feel nearly so angry with 
Perker of Pontypridd (his native vale) if he had been 
more humble, if he had had any misgivings as to his own 
powers or been even a little doubtful as to the ultimate 
fate of his book ; but like numbers of other people he 
looks upon novel-writing as one of the nice easy things 
that any one can do— any one, that is, who can read and 
write (reading not exactly necessary !), and possesses a 
packet of foolscap and a penny bottle of ink. 
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Is it because it is so quiet and inofFensiye, so sittings 
stilly that people think writing easy? If you see a 
forester felling a tree or sawing through a mighty 
trunk, making much noise and still more sawdust, you 
do not immediately clamour for the axe and saw and 
say you could do the work a great deal better; but 
then an axe is an awkward weapon to tackle, and a saw 
has most unpleasantly sharp teeth. After all, the poor 
little pen can only bespatter you with ink ; it cannot do 
you a serious injury. I have heard the saying,. '' Every 
one can write one good book,** I wish I could believe 
it, it would be so comforting and encouraging and stimu- 
lating ; what I do believe is that every person who has 
never put pen to paper is perfectly sure that if he 
only took the trouble he could write a great deal 
better than most of the well-known novelists. I say 
"never put pen to paper" advisedly, you have only to 
attempt to write to realize your utter incapacity — ^your 
many deficiencies-— «nd to be perfectly and depressedly 
certain that you cannot and never will be able to write 
one good line ! Of all books, those that please me the 
most are the many wonderful volumes existing merely 
in the heads of their authors, they know how excellent 
they are, how original, how sure of success, but un- 
fortunately they never have time to write them down. 
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It is almost unbelievable, but absolutely true, that I 
have heard people say, " I have written several stories — 
I love making them up," and when with polite interest 
you have asked for the names of these works, you are 
airily told, " Oh, I have never actually written anything 
down, I just write them in my head." The excuse — 
should you look somewhat surprised and taken aback — 
is either want of time or "my hand gets so tired." 
Sometimes they will tell you the plots of their nebulous 
novels — often quite good ideas — and then ask you how 
much you think a publisher would give them for their 
books — " Could I make three hundred a year if I wrote 
them down ? " is a favourite question. It is quite useless 
to point out to them that three hundred pounds per 
annum is a goodly sum and by no means easy of attain- 
ment, also that the writing down is a fairly important part 
of bookmaking. If you think — ^like Fanny Burney — 
that your book " will look well in print," I am afraid it 
is quite necessary to first see what it looks like in pencil 
or ink or typewriting. However, as a great many 
people do write stories in their heads, I wonder if story^ 
telling would not be rather a pleasant art and accomplish- 
ment to cultivate. Children adore stories that are made 
up as they go along, and in the far-off days when there 
were but few books — either written or printed — did not 
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grown-up folk also love to sit and listen to long histories 
chanted to the occasional notes of a harp or related in 
high-sounding prose or lilting rhyme ? Let those who 
make up stories in their heads — their name is Legion — 
appear upon the scene as latter-day Harpers, and I am 
sure they will have an instantaneous success, then they 
could leave off tormenting poor victims as to publishers 
and prices and how much they could make if — ^if they 
really had time to write their stories in black and white. 
I can never quite make up my mind if it is more 
crushing to be asked — " Did you really get three guineas 
for that}^ — the obvious inference being that you were 
grossly overpaid and that half a crown would have been 
adequate, if not positively muniiicent^-or to be commise- 
rated with and told — " You poor thing ! Fancy doing 
all that weary writing for three guineas.'' Neither 
attitude seems entirely satisfactory, though on the whole 
commiseration is more flattering and complimentary. 
Still as a general rule I think the odd guinea or two — 
for which you have worked so hard — appeals to non- 
writers as remarkably easily-made money. I once met 
a charming young lady who contemplated augmenting 
her income by keeping bees — an apiary, I think she called 
it — when she heard a few guineas might occasionally be 
made by writing articles for (long-suffering) magazines 
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she immediately exclaimed — "What an easy way of 
making money ! I shall certainly take to writing, it will 
pay far better than bees and be so much less trouble.'* 
Now I have never been the proud owner of a beehive — 
my town visitors do not ask me when they eat their 
breakfast honey if I " keep a bee** ! ! — ^so I cannot make 
any comparisons as to labour and remuneration, only I am 
quite sure there are many days when grappling with a 
swarm of bees seems a light and easy task compared to 
grappling with words and sentences that refuse to swarm 
as you wish them to — that are ever incorrigibly wrong 
and will never never come right. 

My advice to any one hesitating between bees and 
literature is— choose bees. 

After all the bees do the work — a most satisfactory 
state of things — and you have the honey. Alas ! in the 
pursuit of letters you do much work with very little 
result, instead of a golden store of honeycomb all you 
have to show is a plethoric waste-paper basket bulging 
with torn-up efforts — a monument of incompetency. 
Even suppose you do secure — ^by superhuman exertions — 
a little — very little honey — you may be quite sure you 
are the only person who considers it honey at all. Packed, 
oh! so carefully, by eager, trembling fingers, you dispatch 
it to the honey-shop full of anxiety and alternating hope 
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and despair — will they buy it ? is it^good marketable 
honey ? — ^is there any demand for your particular brand 
of honeycomb ? After days of waiting your poor little 
package is returned to you as unsaleable — ^there is too 
much wax — or — the cells are badly filled — or — the taste 
is bitter^-or — ^it is too sweet — or — and this is the cruel- 
lest blow, "the most unkindest cut of all," what you sent 
fondly imagining it to be real honey is not honey at all, 
and therefore quite useless. If by any chance you are 
somewhat pleased with your honey — consider it if not 
the very best quality still a fair copy — ^rest assured you 
will hear how very bad and inferior it is, and you can 
only make up your mind to throw it away and start your 
honeycombing all over again. The bees do better and 
more satisfactory work, there will be fewer disappoint- 
ments with a busy hive than with a bundle of pens, a 
cargo of foolscap, and a gallon of the very best blue- 
black ink. 

When we were children we firmly believed that at 
one end of a rainbow there was a pot of gold — pieces-of- 
eight or moidores — something romantic — and at the 
other end a jar of honey. Alas ! the ends of a rainbow 
rest upon hills that are very far away. If we set out to 
climb — I often did as a child — at every step the vision of 
the jar of gold recedes from before us — ^we can never 
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reach it — if we give up the gold and strive to find the 
honey — ^sweet and alluring and tempting — lo ! that too 
fades away in the distance, growing dim in the faint 
elusive rose-hued shadows of the rainbow itself. The 
boldest among us rashly boasts he knows the exact spot 
where the flaming bow ends, and the feeblest — shading 
his eyes with trembling fingers — vainly tries to discover 
where that spot can be. Neither the brave nor the timid 
will ever reach the end of a rainbow, be it the end that 
hides the jar of gold or the end that rests on a store of 
honey. Perhaps it is as well, for if we travelled to the 
East and found the gold, might we not wish despairingly 
that our steps had led us Westward .? Did we hold the 
jar of honey in our hands — ^aye, were it even thyme- 
tasting honey from Mount Hybla — might we not 
grumblingly wonder why we had sought the Western 
clouds and wish our feet had wandered towards the 
golden East ? Walking on the hills of long ago I used 
to hope I would stumble by chance upon the concealed 
treasures — ^left behind by the rainbow — I never didj 
still I never quite gave up hope — " Hope on, hope ever ^ 
— grey storm-clouds hide the fairy rainbow, we no longer 
believe implicitly in the existenceof the precious jars, and 
yet — ^and yet somewhere there is honey for us all. I am 
not so sure about gold, because after all we can do without 
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moidores and pieces-of-eight. When the clouds lift and 
the rainbow glows and glistens across hill and valley we 
do not set out on our long journey to the ends of the 
arch — ^we are too old for that now — but our hearts can 
still " leap up *• when we " behold a rainbow in the sky," 
and there is nothing to prevent our hoping to some day 
find the jar of honey. 

Our embryo novelist may have looked upon his forth- 
coming book — the ripened fruit of odd evening hours — 
as indeed a pot of gold, also he may have expected 
a generous libation of the honey of praise and success. 
But oddly enough he never once mentions name or fame, 
all he seems to consider is the money part of his adven- 
ture. Perhaps he thinks — like the old song — " If you 
want honey you must have money, it's money, money, 
money everywhere." Money everywhere ? Why surely 
it is more often money nowhere — at least it is never 
money here. It is the old story of " Jam to-morrow and 
jam yesterday, but never jam to-day." 

Does it make you feel quite sticky, so many references 
to cloying sugary sweetnesses? Dry bread may be 
healthful and invigorating, but it is not specially en- 
livening. I never thought of it before, but perhaps 
poor Perker found his solicitoring the dry bread of life 
and looked upon the weaving of romances as the jam — 
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but then why was he so very sure that his jam was 
going to be the most expensive apricot or the very 
richest plum? The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating — the test of the jam is in the boiling ; when that 
wonderful novel was set down in unsympathetic print it 
might only have turned out to be the homeliest rhubarb 
or the most commonplace damson. It is a hard matter 
to steer clear of the shoals of overrating our abilities 
without sinking our boat in the whirlpool of under- 
estimating them} but I cannot quite see how Perker 
could be so certain of success when none of his book . 
was written. If he had a real literary bent and a love 
for pen and ink, would he not have attempted something 
before he asked in that airy way, *' What shall I do with 
my novel ? " One of the leading business men of the 
day has laid down this maxim — " A man must love his 
business better than he loves anything else, if he would 
make success sure." If this is true of stocks and shares 
and cotton and tobacco, it is a thousand times more true 
of literature. But there is a difference — however much 
you may love your work, and great as the joy may be 
" in the doing,'* success will not necessarily follow } in 
fact the more you love it, the more you throw heart and 
soul into it, the less chance there seems of your efforts 
being crowned with laurel. You may be sanguine — like 
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the solicitor — or sunk in the deepest despair, neither 
condition of mind has the slightest effect upon that 
fickle Dame whom we call Luck when she visits our 
friends, and merely Justice when she rings our front- 
door bell. 

That debonair squire the Laird o' Cockpen, who 
was not only proud and great but also immersed in 
politics, found Fortune's favour "fashions to seek," I 
fear there are many of us — notwithstanding that alluring 
picture of anxious publishers and thousands of pounds — 
who find the very smallest success not only " fashions " 
but absolutely impossible. The day may come when 
Mistress Jean may think she was " daft to refuse " our 
plays or our novels, but I have very grave doubts of 
Mistress Jean ever changing her mind — I really believe 
that we are wiser to abide by the lady's decision, and 
though " dumfounder'd " we can yet imitate the Laird 
— " nae sigh did he gie" — and make the best of it. 



RUSTY NEEDLES 

"Yes, if I don't go into the army. It would be fine to be like 
Napoleon." 

** But he was a bad man." 
" Oh, I don't know ; any way, he was great." 
''I shouldn't care about being great if it meant being bad too." 
The boy was silent for a minute. Then he said slowly: *'A great 
man can't be very bad. God wouldn't use a really bad man to do great 
things, any more than you would do your best work with a rusty needle." 

the Spoils of Victory, 

"LJOW greatness appeals to the young ! I wonder if 
there are any of us who did not in the early years 
intend to be great. We start out with high hopes and 
a drawn sword, ready to conquer or die — but we mean 
to conquer — and when we are bested by the dragon in 
our path, are we not very surprised ? 

It is not playing the game for the dragon to beat 
St. George ! 

All our lives we have expected to win, to mow down 
with a circular sweeping stroke not only one dragon, 
but every possible dragon that obstructs the way that 
leads to greatness. What, after all, are a few dragons, 
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when you mean to be really great? Now there are 
two ways of taking our beating and accepting our fate. 
The first, and the most sensible, is to bow before the 
inevitable and quietly retrace our steps, leaving the 
dragon in possession of the field — ^we are evidently not 
meant for greatness. The other way is to moan and 
groan, hack futilely at the dragon — who does not care, 
and takes no notice of us — and say : '' If I am not to 
be great, then I care for nothing else." We stay half- 
way up the mountain sulking furiously, bitterly dis- 
appointed and gloomily miserable. Down below in the 
pleasant Happy Valley the people are singing and dan- 
cing, and they call to us to come down and join them; 
they are lovingly persuasive — those kind ordinary folk— 
and tactfully gentle 5 they do not want us to know that 
they quite realize the victory lies not with us but with 
the dragon, also they wish us to understand that they 
love us far more dearly when we are beaten and broken 
than they could ever love us flushed with the triumph 
of victorious conquest and brimful of the pride of 
greatness. There is a good deal of peace and joy to be 
found in the Valley of Happiness, even if we know 
greatness lives on the mountain-top and the pathway is 
for ever guarded against us. 

Of course we can all be great in our own little lives, 
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fight and conquer the many baby dragons that beset our 
road; but the greatness that appeals to young and old 
alike — especially to the young — ^is success visible and 
tangible — a great name — a firm and immovable niche in 
the temple of fame. Well ! there are not niches for 
every one, but I do fervently believe there is a quiet fire- 
side and a happy cottage-garden for all of us — ^the un- 
fortunate thing is that in our wild chase after the 
niches we miss the scent of the honeysuckle and wild 
thyme. Our eyes are so dazzled by the blaze of some 
lucky niche-owner's bonfire of triumph that we posi- 
tively refuse to see the warm firelight in our own little 
grate. Take care! We may run after the bonfires 
night and day — restless, eager, and unsatisfied — and 
return some day to find the fire out and nothing to 
welcome us but cold silence and blackened bars. Dust 
and ashes — dust and ashes — ah, me ! even if we have 
a very superlative bonfire blazing in the public market- 
place all in our honour, it might not entirely compensate 
us for the loss of " the warm hearthstone.'* 

There is nothing like looking at things philosophically 
— more especially at greatness — for there are a far 
greater number of ambitious folk hurrying to the temple 
than it can ever possibly hold, and though twenty set out 
on the uphill path of fame only one ever arrives. Un- 
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doubtedly it would be most gratifying to be that one 
bright particular star — but — still there is nothing to 
prevent our admiring and reverencing true greatness 
when we see it, and that brings us back to the young 
gentleman in the quotation from B. Paul Neuman's 
clever — if somewhat depressing, novel. Are the boy's 
views correct ? Is greatness really never allied to evil ? 
Are the needles always clean and sharp and never 
touched with corroding rust ? 

It would be rather sweeping to say no one who is 
truly great is ever bad, and yet I like the boy's thought 
that a bad man would never be chosen for good deeds. 
It is a beautiful idea. May we not perhaps think that 
the greatness of the deed wipes out all the evil — ^rubs 
away the rust from the needle ; and after all the only 
thing that we need to remember are the deeds. The 
small girl did not want to be great if it entailed being 
bad — she felt Napoleon lying heavily upon her heart — 
the child's instinctive great man is always Napoleon, 
and unfortunately he is still the bad, black "Boney" 
whose very name awed the children of a bygone age 
into terrified silence. The boy meant to be great at all 
costs — not great and bad, of course — but whatever 
happened — ^great. If you will read this interesting 
book that tells his life's story, you will find that he did 
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become great and suffered greatly — ^if there was any 
stain of evil mixed with his greatness then the suffer- 
ing washed it all away. Suffering is like the emery 
cushions — those ridiculous little red velvet strawberries 
and fluffy yellow oranges — in which we plunge our 
needles to clean them of the rust. We may start out 
very rusty needles indeed, but suffering — sharp and 
bitter — can rub away the rough, dark stains, and set us 
upon our way fit for the finest — ^the most delicate — 
work. 

There is some work that can only be done by a needle 
that has known the harshness of rust and that has done 
coarse work and poor work, leaving a rusty stain with 
every stitch. It is not always my fine lady needle newly 
taken out of the dainty needle-case that is the most 
satisfactory to sew with. We grow rather attached to 
our old needles — if we did not, would any one keep an 
emery cushion in which to polish and brighten them? 
Is it not a good thing that in the patchwork of life, with 
all its endless stitching and restitching, we are not asked 
to choose the different needles — not even asked which 
piece of work we consider ourselves best fitted for ? If 
we see a very fine thin needle struggling manfully with 
a coarse rough seam we need not worry ; it is the proper 
needle for that particular stuff or — it would not be there. 
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When we find a thick packing-thread needle — shaped 
like a bludgeon — cobbling and crumpling a delicate, 
fragile handkerchief, fine as a gossamer cobweb, it is no 
business of ours, and there is no occasion for us to throw 
up our hands in horror and apprehension. Do you not 
think in time the poor vulgar bludgeon will learn to take 
small fine stitches ? Why of course it will. Would it 
ever have even tried to sew neatly on the coarse hard 
cloth i The needles and the materials are quite in their 
right places — 

And He that toss'd thee down into the field, 
He knows about it all — He knows — He knows. 

That we all feel we could do infinitely better work 
with dilFerent material is a foregone conclusion. 

Is any one ever entirely satisfied with what they are 
given ? 

If our work is hemming sheets, are we not positive we 
could make a much better job of silk curtains? We have 
a heavy tablecloth — dark hideous felt — to cut out and fit 
and hem. What dull work ! How monotonous ! How 
tiresome ! And we have to sit in the house, too — because 
of the table — sit in the gloomy house, while outside the 
birds sing and the butterflies sway and flutter, and the 
roses fill the air with their fragrant sweetness. It is 
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hard. In the garden we can see Esperanza with her 
bundle of dainty coloured silks, weaving a wonderful 
robe of brightness and light, she has no pattern to 
follow — nothing to fit like that horrible table — she can 
work as she pleases, and in the sunshine, can lay her 
work upon the grass and gather a rose or chase a butter- 
fly, and in the end, when it is finished, her work— done 
so quickly and easily and happily — will be beautiful ; and 
ours ? — ^Well ! if you or any one can see beauty in a felt 
tablecloth— What ? We are to work for utility — ^not 
only for beauty, and there must be tablecloths ? Yes, I 
suppose there have to be dull table-coverings, but then 
why should that be my work? Could we not make 
dainty shimmering garments quite as well (privately, we 
think a good deal better) as Esperanza ? The hardship 
of it, that the easy pretty work should be done in the 
fresh sweet summer air amid roses and honeysuckle, and 
the dreary troublesome stitching must be done between 
four stuffy unsympathetic walls. We can only again go 
to old Omar and repeat : — 

And He that toss'd thee down into the field. 
He knows about it all — He knows— He knows. 

If it is true that a rusty needle is sometimes chosen for 
the work and the fine curiously appropriate-^oiwatg^ im- 
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plement is left, ought we not to be very careful as to 
how we judge needles ? 

Do you know any rusty needles ! Why, of course 
you do — we all do— but I am going to ask you not to 
think of them as rusty any more ; it will be a little diffi- 
cult, for there is nothing so fatally easy as criticism, 
especially censorious criticism — "Come to my room, 
Becky, and let's abuse the company" — how readily we 
all accept Miss Crawley's invitation, and how killingly 
funny we can be at the company's expense — ^funny till 
even the jealous Mrs. Firkin has to acknowledge that 
" Miss is clever " ! 

When we gain our reputation for cleverness by 
these methods we are no longer decent, honest, hard- 
working needles — we are pins — most unpleasant pins — 
ever ready to give a sharp stab and a malicious prick. 
You know how people talk of things as "merely pin- 
pricks." I cannot think why they do, for there is 
nothing that hurts worse than a vicious jab with a pin. 
It is invariably sudden and unexpected — very like the 
malicious tongue — and if -a stout pin impaling your 
thumb-nail or suddenly driven into the back of your 
neck is " nothing but a pin-prick," then most sincerely I 
do not wish to have many of them. A pin has such an 
unkind way of lurking peacefully dormant and then 
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rousing into almost volcanic frenzy. Pins are dangerous 
things to have much to do with and most untrustworthy ; 
you can place a certain reliance on a sensible needle and 
thread, but never trust to pins ; more especially never 
trust them in skirt braid, nor in the back of a belt, 
and I have seen — but only once — a button whose sole 
connecting link with a tan coat was a very large 
black pin. 

Now I am quite sure none of us wish to be considered 
pins — no, not even if we have an infinite reputation for 
smart wit, and can, if we are so disposed, raise a laugh 
at the expense of some luckless wight who has offended 
us by words or manner or behaviour. Of course there 
are rusty needles, and most absurd needles, and very 
tiresome needles ; but would it not be kinder to try to 
help them — ^lend them an emery cushion — to do some- 
thing for them instead of laughing at them ? Have you 
ever laughed at any one and then found out afterwards 
that you really hurt their feelings? It is an awful 
thought, and you feel in your deep abasement and 
ashamed humiliation that you will never laugh at any one 
again as long as you live. 

There is always in every one— even the rustiest 
needle, that looks as if it lived permanently in damp 
garden mould — something to admire and something to 
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love. I am not proposing that you should love all the 
needles that you know — you simply could not do it — 
but perhaps when a whole roomful are saying, " What a 
dull needle ! " " How rusty she is ! " ** How inferiorly she 
does her work ! '* you could say, " Have you ever noticed 
what a particularly well-shaped eye that needle has — the 
thread never catches nor frays ? " Now, try this once or 
tvnce, and you will be surprised at the result. 

People are like sheep, and will follow the last person 
who carries the bell — in this instance, the person who 
has the last word. Talk about that maligned needle's 
"well-shaped eye** at two or three tea-parties — tea is 
very conducive to backbiting and pinpricking — and you 
will soon find the whole community enraptured with 
poor Miss Needle's " really beautiful eye." 

Are we reminded of anything when we talk of " the 
eye of a needle " ? Yes, of course we are, but we are 
rather too apt to dwell upon it; if we are poor — and 
most of us are — we are always rather glad to find the 
rich in the wrong. 

Would you like to be a moneyed needle ? You may 
pretend that you are above a desire for riches, but in 
our inmost hearts we would all like to have money to 
spend. It may be a very good old' world to live in when 
you are hard-up, but I have no doubt it seem an infinitely 
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better world when you are in a position to lend and to 
spend and to give. I am often told that if we had wealth 
we would not be so overpoweringly generous — I wonder 
— ^Well ! I am quite prepared to risk it, but I see no 
signs of the Vizier's myrmidons approaching armed with' 
weighty bags of gold. What ho ! slaves without there, 
bring forward the money-bags. I am waiting quite 
patiently, but I rather fear the slaves are stone deaf or 
have lost their way, or — this is the most likely — taken nvf 
money-bags to Mr. Plutus, who really does not want 
them. Now, am I to be a pin and say unkind things of 
Plutus ? Certainly not, if he is a more deserving needle 
than I am — this is hardly difficult — let him have the 
money — I can — I can— do without it. 

There are needles in the world that require a gorgeous 
needle-case — richly lacquered and heavily gilded — and 
other needles that can fight along quite happily with no 
case at all, sometimes not even a bran cushion to hold 
them when the day's stitching and hemming is done. 

Do not always judge the needle by its case. Do you 
remember Mrs. Todgers in Martin ChuzzUwity and how 
Dickens likens her to the Good Samaritan — " She had a 
lean, lank body, Mrs. Todgers, but a well-conditioned 
soul within. Perhaps the Good Samaritan was lean 
and lank and found it hard to live. Who knows ? " — 
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Mrs. Todgers in appearance was probably a very rusty 
needle, and for all we know to the contrary so was the 
Good Samaritan, but they neither of them " passed by on 
the other side." What is the use of being a very fine 
needle if you are never generous with twopence and 
have but hazy views as to who is your neighbour ? 

'Tit not the man who knowi the most 

Who has the most to say, 
'Tis not the man who has the most 

Who gives the most away — 

which may be very poor rhyme but is uncommonly sound 
good reason. 

We are so terribly apt to judge by appearances, to draw 
hasty conclusions, and not particularly fond of being 
proved in the wrong. There was someone once who 
said he believed the worst of every man, he found it the 
simplest and the best plan. It is a terrible doctrine. Why 
not believe the very best of every one ? Even if over 
and over again you find the best streaked heavily with 
the bad, even if you find no best, but all bad through and 
through — still — still let us go on believing in the best — 
looking for the best — and hoping for the best. 

John Champlain was determined to be great, so he 
was equally determined to see no flaws in great men — 
" A great man can't be very bad.** I think we might 
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all take a leaf out of John's book, and instead of finding 
fault and pricking holes in a great man's career let us 
fix our eyes firmly on the great deeds — ^gaze upwards 
at the laurel crown and not persistently draw attention 
to the feet of clay or to the one little patch of clay that 
mars the beauty of the whole. Most of our idols 
possess clay feet, but I would rather have a clay-footed 
idol than none at all, and the feet are a very small part 
of the idol — not nearly so important as the head or the 
heart or the hands. If we discover the feet are not 
quite all we thought them, need we then cast our idol 
down for evermore and spend the rest of our days 
gazing at an empty pedestal and virtuously remarking, 
"It had clay feet"? Perhaps the poor idol never 
aspired to being anything but common clay from head 
to foot, and it was only our love and adoration that 
placed it upon the lofty pillar; but having once wor- 
shipped, have some mercy upon the idol, do not quite 
desecrate the shrine; continue to love and admire and 
hope — with hope even the very clayiest feet may turn to 
pure gold. Remember — " A great man can't be very 
bad" — think of the great deeds done — the great 
victories won — the works of genius that give happiness 
and pleasure to thousands of poor ordinary rusty needles 
— never mind hunting for the flaws. 
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Are you an anxious, striving, rusty needle, terribly 
tired of the stitchery and woefully dissatisfied with 
your task? Take courage — take comfort — think once 
again : — 

And He that tott'd thee down into the field. 
He knows about it all — He knows — He knows. 



PLACE AUX DAMES 

TO MELISANDE 

'\4'ELISANDE, Melisande, why are you not happy ? 
Why do you say — like your poor little namesake 
in the play — " Je ne suis pas heureuse^ ? 

True, you say it in your native tongue, and the 
English words do not sound nearly so pathetic — so 
despairing — as the long drawn-out, sad syllables of 
^^pas — heureme^^ Still, you do say it, and it mislikes me. 

What ! you are unhappy because housekeeping is so 
difficult and expensive. " Out upon you, fie upon you, 
bold-faced jig" — no, forgive me, you are not "bold- 
faced," only woefully worried-faced, but — ^how dare you 
let housekeeping make you unhappy ? 

Why be downcast because the solid bone so early 
grows obtrusive in a leg of mutton ? Can you not from 
that same irrepressible dominant bone fashion an excel- 
lent soup — a beautiful soup known by the name of Jenny 
Lind? Even the Swedish Nightingale herself must 
have suffered from mutton bones, or would she have in- 
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vented a chec^ soup ? Perhaps it may merely have been 
given her name to mark its superior qualities — queen of 
song and queen of soups — but I prefer to think she is 
responsible for the receipt. Why should a heavenly voice 
with a top "C" render you indifferent to culinary 
economies ? If it is not the mutton that pales your cheek 
— " Why so pale, and wan, fond lover, prithee, why so 
pale ? " — then most assuredly it must be ends of bread. 
Nothing can so surely blight the home as wasted bread 
— what of the story of Inge, who trod upon bread to 
save her pretty shoes, and sank down, down to the witches' 
kitchen— to hardships and punishment ? Nothing so de- 
presses the mistress of the house as the suspicion that 
the heels (as we call them in the North) of the loaves are 
being thrown away \ alas ! cooks who are above reproach 
in other matters are often found — like Achilles — vulner- 
able in the heel. listen — there ought not to be — there 
must never be — any ends of bread at all, are there not 
bread puddings innumerable, and sticky pleasant puddings 
whose chief ingredient is crumbs? — bread-and-butter 
confections rendered more succulent by a touch of 
marmalade or enlivened by a sprinkling of currants ? — 
fish puddings where the modest scraplets of cod or 
hake can be eked out with much bread ? — and who can 
cook really successfully without a goodly store of bread 
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crumbs ? Melisande, look after the bread and the cakes 
will take care of themselves. No household will dare 
to waste cake if there are stem restrictions and regula- 
tions as to wastage of bread. The infinite possibilities 
of an old stale cake ! How it can become the foundation- 
stone of trifles, the walls and floor of a turban of fruit, 
and the groundwork of an inexpensive Charlotte Russe, 
to say nothing of that favourite Early Victorian delicacy 
Tipsy Cake, Perhaps Tipsy Cake — such an inebriated 
name ! — originally came into being solely to use up left- 
over sherry and ends of cake. Was it not in the Early 
Victorian Era that morning calls were made ? — ^visits full 
of ceremony and politeness, to the accompaniment of a 
silver salver, a Madeira cake, and a glass of sherry ? 
M^lisande, are you not glad that you were not an Early 
Victorian hostess ? Think of the constant expenditure 
of sherry, not to mention cake, and the terrible interrup- 
tion and waste of the good morning hours. Then think 
of the time — somewhat later — when tea appeared upon 
the afternoon horizon, how enormous were the prices 
paid for it, no wonder it lived in a jealously guarded 
caddy and was doled out in measured and infinitesimal 
quantities. 

Those poor Early and Mid-Victorian ladies had much 
to contend with, and I suppose they really were very 
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excellent housekeepers ; but their food always sounds a 
little stufFy and solid — ^I do not exactly pine for a four 
o'clock dinner consisting of "roast veal and ham and 
a damson tart,** nor for a dinner at half-past two 
holding so many solids as "a fine haunch of venison, 
roast ducklings, a pigeon-pie, and a piece of pork." 
How could they possibly have any appetite left for 
" lemon pudding, strawberry turnovers, apple tart, and 
cup-custards " ? The food may have been plainer fifty 
years ago, but it certainly sounds much more indi- 
gestible, always so heavily pastried and so lamentably 
wanting in " the kindly fruits of the earth." I fancy 
the art of eating was in a transition period, midway 
betwixt the glorious feastings of our ancestors and 
the remarkably charming little meals of the present day; 
a prosaic period — dull and heavy — when viands had 
ceased to be romantic and picturesque — what could 
be more decorative than a stuffed peacock or "A 
boar's head in hand I bring"? — and had not yet de- 
veloped gracefully into salads, omelets and sot^Sy 
delicious cups of bouillon, and peches h la Melba. I 
do not believe there has ever been a time — notwith- 
standing all the many wailings over the cooks of other 
days — when dinners were prettier or daintier or better 
served than in this year of grace nineteen hundred and 
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six, nor when a more delightful effect could be pro- 
duced for so small an outlay of money. Of course 
there must always be an outlay of time and trouble, 
are you cooking a dinner or painting a picture or writing 
a play. Boars and peacocks were, I suppose, to be 
had for the slaying; so in the old days either you or 
your retainers engaged in the chase with the most 
gorgeous and satisfactory results. 

Fifty years ago recollections of the triumphant entry 
of the cook and his assistants still lingered, therefore 
the steaming roast beef and the savoury-smelling veni- 
son appeared upon the table — the expense of a dinner- 
party must be considerable when all the food is seen. 
A saddle of mutton was a very favourite dish — of all 
joints the most grievous to carve and the most wasteful 
— and you have only to look at (or try to lift) an old 
silver dish-cover to realize the enormous size of an 
Early Victorian sheep. Then, of course, there was 
no putting off your guests with small pieces of fish — 
the whole turbot, the entire halibut, had to decorate the 
table. It would have been an unheard-of innovation 
to have handed each person a plate bearing a neat 
square of salmon or a small slice smothered in mayon- 
naise or imprisoned in aspic; no, the whole fish had 
to be placed upon the table to stretch its opulent length 
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from the head — as if a fish's head could ever be an 
agreeable table ornament — to the very tip of its silver- 
scaled tail. Judging by the dishes, the old-fashioned 
animals and fishes must have been colossal, as for the 
pie-dishes, well ! — the song might easily have said four- 
and-fifty instead of four-and-twenty. Melisande, how 
would you like to have lived in the days of beefsteak 
pies that could hardly be lifted on to the table ? 

Be thankful that your housekeeping is in a more en- 
lightened and much less hungry age. 

Of course materials long ago were undoubtedly purer 
and better, but I believe there are materials to be found 
to-day free of deleterious extraneous substances and 
poisonous adulterations; only to housekeep well and 
carefully you must give some time to it, especially 
must you spend time over your household expenses if— 
if you want to keep them down. Forewarned is said to 
be forearmed ; forethought arms the young housekeeper 
with a pleasant little surplus of money to spend. Things 
bought in a hurry are never a success and invariably 
dear, chops are perhaps the dearest, least profitable 
form of meat for a large number, but if you forget to 
order the kitchen dinner it must be chops, and up goes 
the butcher's book. Looking well ahead, planning and 
contriving are not really so very much trouble, but — as 
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the poet sings — " Oh ! the difference to me," not only 
a difference to yourself and everybody connected with 
youy but a very solid, serious difference in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Household cares are not of neces- 
sity sordid, and if they are very worrying, still they will 
become infinitely more worrying if neglected or left to 
haphazard chance. I cannot see why housekeeping 
should be considered such a bore, the poor inanimate 
eatables are not nearly so boring as many people, and if 
you possess the faintest feelings of true hospitality you 
must wish to give your guests of your very best in every 
possible way. A well-known writer on all household 
and culinary matters says that incalculable harm was 
done in England by holding the ^^ Haus-frau^ up to 
ridicule, by describing the good housewife as a being 
without charm or accomplishments, who wore prunella 
boots and a circular waterproof cloak. Poor woman ! 
she is invariably pictured for us with a high, knobby fore- 
head and severely plastered-down hair — the elastic-sided 
feet well in evidence. If she is not clasping a formidable 
key basket then she is sewing very hard and fast at an 
interminable white seam. Now with this prunella-booted 
vision before them, is it to be wondered at that many 
young wives shunned the store-room and fled precipitately 
from the kitchen. Far better to be thought a charming 
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little goose, ordering "legs of beef" and running up 
inextricably muddled and lengthy bills, than to be wise and 
learned over puddings and pies, and have a knobby fore- 
head and flat feet. I cannot help sympathizing with the 
silly little ringletted heads that were so desperately afraid 
of growing sensibly serious inside^ and straight and 
plastered outside^ but the most of my sympathy goes out 
to the cruelly maligned and misrepresented ^^Haus-frau"^ 
— those poor troubled anxious Marthas, who received 
so little thanks for all their pains. 

To-day we know — or we ought to know — that a know- 
ledge of cooking does not prevent your waving your 
hair, nor are dainty white seam stitchery and prunella 
footgear inseparable. Though I would certainly prefer 
to eat a cake baked by a plain woman who could bake 
than be poisoned by the confections of a pretty maid 
whose "face was her fortune," but who possessed a 
very scant and rudimentary baking education, still the 
ideal cake would of course be the handiwork of a 
"maiden fair to see." But a far worse indictment 
against the good housekeeper was that she took no 
interest in literature or the arts, that she was incapable 
of conversing on such "fashionable topics as pictures, 
taste, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses," and that her 
whole horizon was bounded by the store-cupboard on 
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the one hand and the linen-closet on the other. Now 
we may affect to despise " fashionable topics," consider 
ourselves vastly superior to those who chatter of " the 
musical glasses/' but at the bottom of our hearts we do not 
care to be looked upon as devoid of all taste in matters 
literary and artistic. Surely we can quote Shakespeare, 
if only to say we are engaged in '^chronicling small 
beer''? 

The wise woman has time for her household and time 
for her books, time for her children, and yet time to 
keep well in touch with " the musical glasses " of the 
present day, though I trust she has not very much time 
to waste over Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina 
Amelia Skeggs. With that weary old indictment still 
hovering somewhere in the winds that blow round 
Britain's Isle, many girls who are first-rate managers 
and housekeepers are ashamed to say so. Now if only 
some one would start the theory that the best house- 
keepers are the most intellectual — and ah ! if only some 
inspired genius would impress upon the world that the 
prettiest women are the best cooks — well ! well ! What 
a rush there would be for the School of Cookery ! 

Melisande, are you listening ! 

Because you give an accurate scrutiny to the butcher's 
book — weekly^ an' you love me and value your own peace 
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of mind — ^that vill not deter you from writing sonnets 
should you wish to (do not choose the book of beef and 
suet to write them in), a light hand on the pastry-board 
does not mean a heavy touch on the piano, nor will the 
possession of a neat and lavender-scented linen cupboard 
prevent you fully appreciating the plays of G. B. S., 
only — you must really care for them, please, not merely 
pretend and say you do because you wish to appear 
as fashionable and ^'high-toned" as Mesdames Skeggs 
and Blarney. The wise woman must endeavour to com- 
bine all the talents and become the Admirable Crichton 
of the hearth and home, not only Crichtonian in the 
family circle but equally admirable when she ''takes 
her walks abroad " — ^as welcome in Rome as she is loved 
in Venice, as admired in Mantua as she is loved in 
Rome. There is nothing to prevent her cooking the 
dinner and yet being able to " dispute with the learned,'' 
nor fashioning her gown and yet being an expert 
fencer, though I hope she will not pursue the Crichton 
example too far and spit her unfortunate adversary on 
the end of her rapier, as the Admirable one finished off 
*' the most famous fencing-master of the day.'* 

What a satisfaction it would be to us if we knew 
for certain that Venus prepared the nectar — ^in ten 
different ways — and that Minerva had a light hand with 
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the ambrosia. Perhaps none of the goddesses studied 
domestic economy nor could do anything useful, and that 
may account for the continuous bickerings and quarrel- 
lings that made High Olympus such a disturbed and un- 
comfortable place of abode. For there is no doubt that 
the domestic arts are soothing — it is quite unnecessary 
for the ribald to cry " soporific and stupefying ** — there 
is something very peaceful about the soft clinging 
feeling of dough, and something distinctly restful about 
hemming dusters. 

Of course, when you are very juvenile, duster-hem- 
ming is regarded as a terrible punishment, but as you 
grow older — is there not sometimes a pleasant thought 
in remembering the old dusters and the great big stitches 
of twenty or thirty years ago ? Who laid the hems and 
threaded the needles for us in the long ago days? — 
those who were very loving, very tender, very patient 
with the hot sticky "all-thumbs" fingers and the un- 
even cobbling stitches — very gentle when the victims 
wriggled and squirmed and kicked the legs of the chair. 
Ah, me ! I think many of us would love to sit once 
more in the old high chair and cobble dusters with all 
the world before us — the world that was to be our 
oyster ! 

What happened ? 
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Were our swords blunt, or was our aim untrue that 
still — ^after the years and the toil — the shells remain fast 
closed and our world persistently hides from us ? Well ! 
well ! — ^if we are never to find quite all we expected and 
hoped for, there is always a certain satisfaction in knowing 
we are old enough to twist a thread of memory — ^a touch 
of old-time sweetness — into our prosaic duster-hemming, 
but I fear we must hem by hand; there is nothing ro- 
mantic nor inspiring nor beautiful about a sewing 
machine. Dusters, glass-cloths, tea-cloths— -oh, dear 
me ! what a number of things are required to keep a 
house clean and " swept and garnished." Does the 
thought of them all depress you, my Melisande ? Do 
not be down-hearted. You can command a whole army 
of dusters made entirely of remnants, soft cottons and 
sateens costing only a few pence, and nothing makes 
such a $atisfactory duster as an old silk pocket-handker- 
chief. Surely you possess a few faded and washed-out 
bandanas. I cannot believe that any household is entirely 
devoid of old handkerchiefs, as destitute as the cotton- 
spinners : — 

Hae ye seen the cotton-spinners 

Comin' frae the Broomielaw ? 
Some of them had pocket-naipkins 

Maist o' them had nane ava. 

Do women nowadays keep a scrap and remnant 
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bag as they did in the days of patchwork quilts and 
patchwork cushions — those wonderful cushions with 
their coats of many colours, made from snippets of 
silk and scraps of black velvet ? I heard of some one 
once who made book-covers of the pieces of her 
worn-out old gowns — a charming idea ! — ^think of Elia 
wearing a covering of old-world flowered brocade and 
Esmond flaunting in scarlet velvet — a scarlet brave and 
bright as Beatrix herself! — then would not pale forget- 
me-not blue be appropriate for Herrick ? rose-colour or 
amber for Oliver Goldsmith ? correct sad-coloured cloth 
for Milton ? — And for Pepys ? well, could we possibly 
find anything gay enough and dashing enough to please 
nim ? It really is quite a delightful idea, if only it were 
not carried too far — ^forty-eight volumes of Scott in 
various tartans sounds a little fearsome — but there, no one 
could possibly possess eight-and-forty tartan dresses. 

What do you say, Melisande ? Book-covers have no 
bearing upon housekeeping? But indeed they have; 
you cannot think how it would cheer you up to find all 
your best favourites in bits of your favourite gowns. I 
am not sure that even those terrible weekly books would 
not seem diflerent if only they had a prettier and more 
artistic binding. Trim up your household tasks with 
fal-lals and fripperies, if only with fanciful thoughts, and 
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it will all appear so much brighter and happier. Sup- 
pose you are feeling especially poor and the stores are 
running down, why not pretend you are the governor of 
a besieged garrison ? "What zest it would give to the 
ordering ! Of course you cannot ask the cook to play a 
game with you, but you can play it by yourself in your 
own mind. It is a great matter to be able to play — 
there is no need to go about the world like Johh 
Brown's terrier, " fu* o' seriousness," and there are but 
few people to whom Don Pedro's words are not appli- 
cable — " to be merry best becomes you." Try and be 
merry even if things go wrong, even if " the soot's come 
down the chimney and fairly spoilt the roast" — Alas! 
how often we have " the stalled ox" (sooty or correctly 
otherwise) and nothing but dreary faces and sour looks. 
Melisande, I never told you I could " make coffee ice 
in an old boot." What I did say was this — a great deal 
more can be done with trouble and a little invention than 
with the finest implements and materials and neither 
trouble nor a spice of inventive genius. Make the best 
of what you have, and then you have no time to deplore 
the want of what you have not. I cannot tell you how 
to " make soup out of a sausage skewer," and if you re- 
member the little mice were not at all grateful for the 
receipt — " It is just the same with small things as with 
great, one gets no thanks for one's trouble " ! 



MY PHYLLIDA 

The ladies of St. Jaitaes's 

Go swinging to the pla^ : 
Their footmen run before them 

With a ** Stand by ! Clear the way ! " 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida ! 

She takes her buckled shoon 
When we go out a-courting 

Beneath the harvest moon. 

The ladies of St. James's 

Wear satin on their backs ^ 
They sit all night at Ombre, 

With candles all of wax : 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida ! 

She dons her russet gown, 
And runs to gather May-dew 

Before the world is down. 

The ladies of St. James's ! 

They're painted to the eyes 
Their white it stays for ever 

Their red it never dies : 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida ! 

Her colour comes and goes \ 
It trembles to a lily — 

It wavers to a rose. Austin Dobson. 



T HAVE been trying to find a word-picture of an ideal 

girl — ^perhaps I should say my ideal girl, we do not all 

think alike — and at last I have discovered her in the 

lilting swinging verses that sing in praise of Phyllida. 

69 
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In my teens — those early, gawky, uncomfortable teens 
— I possessed a book written entirely for the edification 
and instruction of youthful maidens. In it were many 
illustrations — pictures of the period, that particular 
period when inferior workmanship sheltered itself behind 
much mawkish sentiment — ^and under one of them was 
written " The Ideal Girl.** No tongue can adequately 
describe this picture or do justice to the virtues, 
perfections, and accomplishments of its heroine. Placed 
in the centre of the page, she appeared to be neither 
walking, nor running, nor even skipping — though 
she held a skipping-rope gracefully festooned in her 
left hand — but tripping (an aggravating mincing trip) 
along a garden path accompanied by a most offensive 
little dog of pictorial breed — need I mention that his 
" highly respectable name " was Fido ? To show that 
she was eminently studious — the skipping-rope stood 
for ladylike athleticism — several imposing volumes lay 
upon an adjacent grass-bank in company with a guitar — 
(music !) — a sketch-book — (art !) — and a very large 
work-basket — (proficiency with the needle !). But her 
accomplishments did not end with herring-boning and 
back-stitching — she was also an amateur gardener, for 
a minute rake, a baby hoe, and a doll's watering-pot 
occupied the extreme foreground, while the dim distance 
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held a shadowy pony, saddled and bridled, ready to bear 
"the lady a mile or two away " — though not, I presume in 
the costume she wore at that moment, which consisted of 
a muslin robe " confined at the waist by a simple ribbon " 
and a wreath of flowers in her hair. 

How I hated her! — and everything connected with 
her — her woolly dog, the stuffy wooden-legged pony, 
even the garden tools; but most of all her pleased 
smile of conscious rectitude — a " pussy-will-love-me- 
because-I-am-good '' smile— that seemed to say : *^ Tou 
are not good, and never will be, do you not wish you 
were like me?** There was a whole chapter devoted 
to this princess of prigs, and it told us how she had 
never once in all her fifteen years (think of absolute 
perfection at fifteen!) been late for breakfast nor left 
her room in a state of wild disorder, nor forgotten to 
wind up her watch! Why should there be such ex- 
treme virtue in winding up your watch ? Was it not 
** Coelebs in search of a wife " who parted — regretfully 
be it said — ^from one fair maiden because her watch 
had stopped — ^not through the inherent viciousness of 
watches, but through its owner's carelessness ? How- 
ever, because of the punctuality and the watch-winding 
— not to mention the skipping-rope and the watering- 
pot — everybody loved her. This I felt the most — no 
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one loved me (I was too bad) ; or if they did, 'twas 
merely a family failing, and against their better judg- 
ment. Whenever she appeared, all her uncles and aunts 
exclaimed: "What happiness it gives us to see you, 
dear Maria ! " Yes, her name was Maria — do you not 
feel it had to be ? — and yet I cannot help thinking that 
her mission in life as a shining example of all the virtues 
would have been far better accomplished had she only 
been called Hilda or Stella, or best of all — Phyllida. 

Who can help loving her — so fresh and sweet and 
wholesome ? 

With advancing years it is borne in upon me more 
and more that there is no virtue like that of wholescme- 
ness — the healthy mind in the healthy body. The mind 
need not be deeply learned — though a really healthy 
mind is neither vacant nor ignorant — nor the body 
obtrusively beautiful if only they are both clean and 
wholesome through and through. If you read all the 
verses written of Phyllida, her extreme purity of mind 
and body attracts you, and cheers and comforts you like 
a fresh soft breeze. True, there are perhaps some- 
what scathing reflections passed upon "the ladies of 
St. James's " — but faith ! they do not care, are they 
not vastly contented with their satin gowns and " candles 
all of wax," and mightily pleased with their games of 
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Ombre? You cannot have everything, and if you sit 
up half the night playing Ombre, you presumably 
prefer the cards to gathering May-dew with Phyllida. 
" The ladies of St. James's " certainly envied Phyllida's 
complexion, for did they not appear "painted to the 
eyes,*' but the rouge-pot painting is very different from 
that of Dame Nature, and the red that permanently 
stains the cheek — even if it is like Becky Sharp's and 
will not rub off'-— -is not at all the same as the dainty colour 
that " wavers to a rose." There could have been nothing 
slipshod or untidy about Phyllida's footgear or " the 
buckled shoon " would not have been referred to— I am 
sure she had beautiful feet, and that her step was like 
Annie Laurie's. In fact there are a great many points of 
resemblance between English Phyllida and the Lady 
of Maxwelltown, both had soft voices — soft and low — 
" an excellent thing in a woman." Annie's is likened to 
" winds in summer sighing," and the poet tells us : — 

But Phyllida, my Phyllida ! 

Her shy and simple words 
Are clear as after rain-drops 

The music of the birds. 

Her speech was in complete contrast to the unfortunate 
" ladies of St. James's," who seem to have suffered from 
a plethora of " brave 'orts," sentences too long and grand 
to be understood. 
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Here, my mistresses, is food for reflection; why 
should any one wish to confuse themselves and their 
neighbours with long words ? There are certain words 
that are positively vulgar through their want of simple 
directness. Never, my pretty maidens, if you wish to 
be like Phyllida, use " commence ^ instead of the decent 
English word " begin *' ; avoid — as you would the plague 
— "accordingly" and "misinformed," and never use a 
long ugly word when a pretty short one will convey 
your meaning; never — but surely I need not tell you 
this — use "got" unless absolutely driven to it, and never 
say (though I know it's a Scotticism and I love my native 
land !) "It wasn't my fault I couldn't get." I have met 
that remarkable sentence — reeking of peat and haggis — 
in a novel, and I once heard it in the Duomo at Florence. 
We were all closely crowded together to watch — with 
true reverence, I trust and hope — a beautiful and im- 
pressive ceremony, when suddenly behind me there was 
a little pushing and rustling, and a gasping voice gurgled 
out — " Oh ! Maggie, it reely wasn't my fault I couldn't 
get before." 

I love my own dear land, and as Stevenson says, other 
lands are but "pleasant infidelities," but oh! how 
fervently I wished at that moment I belonged to a 
pleasant infidelity ! 
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I do not believe Phyllida had any perceptible accent — 
a bird at early morn does not sing with an accent — strong 
accents are never pretty, and it is a pity to cultivate 
them. I would suggest to young maidens that an aggres- 
sive tendency to speak broad Scotch, or Irish with a 
strapping brogue does not really show deep love to your 
country — you may of course think it does — ^and you 
can quite easily speak with a well-bred no-accent voice 
and " still have a strong Scotch accent of the mind," or 
Irish — if you hail from the Emerald Isle. But even more 
important than not constantly obtruding your nationality 
is it to speak clearly and cleanly— to finish one word before 
you begin another and to pronounce each syllable properly. 

I do not know if boys' schools are more particular 
about speaking, but undoubtedly boys speak infinitely 
better than girls — ^I might go farther and say, as a general 
rule men speak better than women. Of course their 
voices are deeper and they have no tendency to shriek ; 
also I rather fancy a man is a retiring animal with a great 
objection to being made conspicuous, alas ! even " the 
ladies of St. James's," who surely— owing to their birth 
and breeding — ought to know better, seem to wish to be 
as conspicuous as possible. 

It may be very old-fashioned — probably a relic-thought 
from my old enemy Maria— but no real gentlewoman 
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ever wishes to be conspicuous or to attract universal 
attention. For a young girl to scream and giggle and 
shout till a whole room looks at her — not always with 
entire approval be it said — is frankly and simply nothing 
but vulgarity and ill-breeding, and — to use a slang ex- 
pression — thorough bad form. To-day, when all classes 
and ranks wear the same clothes and really on the surface 
— such is the effect of fine feathers — ^look so very much 
the same, your true gentlewoman can only be dis- 
tinguished from the crowd by her quiet, considerate, and 
gentle behaviour. Very dull i — very old-fashioned ? — 
very tame ? Oh ! my dear, dear little girl, if only I could 
persuade you that noise and chatter are not always 
happiness — are not always even good fun. 

Are you very angry ? 

Come, forgive me, and believe that there may be a few 
little grains of truth underlying a mighty pile of — rubbish, 
shall I say i You see I am entirely frank and humble 
with you. 

Madame will you walk ? 
Madame will you talk ? 
Madame will you walk and talk with me ? 

What do you answer ? " So you walk softly and look 
sweetly, and say nothing, I am yours for the walk." 
Alas ! I fear me then you will not walk with me, for I 
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want to say a great deal, and something too about this 
same art of walking. 

I have beside me a little old book published in 1 836 
— a treatise upon dancing, walking, and deportment — 
and the sub-title runs thus : '* Exercises calculated to 
preserve and improve beauty, and to prevent and correct 
personal defects." Who would not wish to preserve and 
cherish the precious gift of beauty ? Who would not 
earnestly strive to overcome a grievous bodily defect ? 
Some of the exercises sound strange in our modern ears 
— seventy years nearer to perfection (?) — and the lan- 
guage is somewhat stilted and high-flown, but the whole 
object of the little volume is to improve the human 
frame — ^to help us to make the very best of ourselves 
in every way — and it is full of good sound conmion sense. 
To walk well is most important, and any one can teach 
herself to walk with a free firm step and an upright 
carriage if only she will take a little trouble. My old 
book earnestly advocates walking the plank — without the 
accompaniment of pirates and a stormy sea — as the finest 
method of acquiring a graceful walk. " The old order 
changeth, giving place to new,** but it almost seems as 
if the good things never grow old, for to-day girls are 
taught to walk — balancing the feet neatly and keeping 
the body erect — ^along an extremely narrow plank, far 
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more narrow than the plank of Captain James Hook. If 
you do not possess a piratical plank, choose one board of 
the floor and perambulate on that ; should this exercise 
grow dull and monotonous, till you feel a veritable 
"'appy Starkey,'* comfort yourself by thinking how 
greatly you are improving your personal appearance. 

Can there be any girl " with soul so dead ** that she 
does not care how she looks ? Away with her to the 
donjon keep, or let her be thrown to Hook's crocodile — 
she is no true woman, and will never be a Phyllida, 
and most certainly never a lady of St. James's, for 
those patched and powdered dames spent many an hour 
in making themselves beautiful. And they were beautiful, 
remember — not with the sweet sun-kissed freshness 
of a country Phyllida, but beautiful with the exquisite 
daintiness of a Belle Marquise. Not so attractive as a 
Phyllida, not so honest and true, not perhaps a very 
high ideal to copy — just to be beautiful and nothing more; 
but with it all very fascinating, very alluring, very — 
well ! very Belle Marquise ! 

Dainty Deity of Powder, 

Fickle Queen of Fop and Beau, 
As you sit where lustres strike you. 

Sure to please, 
Do we love you most, or like you, 

Belle Marquise ? 
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The ladies of St. James's were false and fickle — ^this 
is one of their worst defects : — 

They have their fits and freaks ; 
They smile on you — for seconds ; 
They frown on you — for weeks : 

But there ! the gallants on whom their favours fell were 
eminently well calculated to look after themselves ; they 
also "loved and rode away," and the hearts in St. 
James's may perhaps have chipped or even sustained an 
occasional crack but they did not break. "But Phyllida, 
my Phyllida ! '* why the least show of insincerity, the 
least breath of fickle falseness, and her dear brave 
heart would have broken outright — ^Phyllida, who was 
constant and true " from Shrovetide unto Shrovetide"— 
aye, unto a hundred Shrovetides — what could she know 
of " fits and freaks " of the megrims and the tantrums 
and vapours of fine ladies ? 

I cannot remember if we pursued the history of Maria 
the ideal girl, but if we did follow her into grown-up 
young -ladyhood, surely she also — ^for she had all the 
virtues — had the rare gift of constancy. I fear Maria 
would have to be constant to a husband with a raven 
whisker and a playful manner, who would call her 
" Maria, my love ! " — poor Maria, she lived in a rep- 
covered age — I feel for her — but yet I hope her heart 
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ever remained true to the raven-whiskered gentle- 
man, 

Fhyllida was not only constant to — I do not know his 
name — but I believe she was constant and faithful to 
her friends, if you made a confidante of Phyllida she 
never betrayed your trust. The poem does not actually 
say that she was loyal, staunch, and true to her women 
friends, but can we not read it between the lines ? In 
fact I can read so much in the verses that it seems as if 
there never had been and never could be again such 
^ a winsome maid as Phyllida. Every one loved her — not 
as they loved that tiresome Maria, because she wound up 
her watch and folded her clothes — Gloved her because 
they could not help it ; not for her sweet voice, nor her 
beauty, nor her charm, but loved her for herself. 

Do you want to be loved, my modern maid ? Then 
try to be like Phyllida, fresh and sweet and true and 
wholesome. Another thing, do not envy " the ladies of 
St. James's," and hanker after sedan-chairs and the play; 
if your lot has been cast where plays are few and far 
between, and sedan-chairs are unknown. Does your 
unpowdered head seem sadly countrified and unfashion- 
able? Make the best of your own simple nut-brown 
locks, and — every one does not admire powder. As for 
satin gowns and " candles all of wax," the glorious sun 
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gives a better light than any candle, and a well-made 
graceful "russet gown" is far prettier than heavy satin 
— especially if it is inferior satin. 

I feel I have maligned that poor Maria — ^but she was 
so aggressive! — so I must say a good word for her 
punctuality. It is a great matter to be punctual, and 
a great matter to rise early in the morning to gather 
May-dew with Phyllida "before the world is down." 
Here are two ideal maidens (though Maria is an un- 
attractive ideal), and they are both early risers. I 
expect Maria went to bed with rigid punctuality, but 
that delicious Phyllida was out " a-courting beneath the 
harvest moon " with — I am quite convinced — the entire 
approval of her parents and his parents — ^indeed, there 
may have been a chaperon for all we know, though of 
course you would not say so in a poem. 

Did Phyllida grow old and grey and tired ? 

Never — ^hearts like hers are young to the very end. 
She never grew any less sweet or charming, and she 
always had her soft, pretty voice — a voice that never 
scolded nor spoke harshly nor answered unkindly. She 
grew old in years — but what does that matter when 
Corydon is old too? — ^and together they would still 
walk beneath the harvest moon, their hearts very tender 
for all young lovers — they will talk of the old days, 
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when Corydon was young and sprightly and played 
upon his oaten pipe and sang songs in praise of Phyllida, 
and perhaps she will say, " Ah, I am far too old for 
such praises now, and you always spoilt and flattered 
me!" 

What do you think Corydon will answer ? 

My PhylUda I— My Phyllida ! 

I care not though they heap 
The hearts of all St. James's, 

And give me all to keep ; 
I care not whose the beauties 

Of all the world may be, 
For Phyllida— for Phyllida 

Is all the world to me ! 



THE LITTLE FOXES 

TT seems to me that there are certain texts that almost 
compel the preacher to preach a good sermon. I have 
heard two famous divines — golden-tongued orators — 
and three very humble preachers — anything but famous 
or blessed with gifts of oratory — ^take for their text 
that weU-known verse in the Song of Solomon which 
tells us of the little foxes — " the little foxes that spoil 
the vines." On each occasion the sermon was not only 
interesting but absolutely enthralling, holding the atten- 
tion fixed till the very end — an end that came all too 
soon — ^and leaving you with the feeling that you had 
heard something of help and comfort — a thought — an 
inspiration — a hope to carry with you out through the 
church-door and down the path that may lie in the sun- 
shine, but also — alas ! for poor mortals — very often lies 
hidden in the shadows. 

The subject is of course a good one, bristling with 
illustration and metaphor. How telling are the allusions 
to the little sins, the little bad habits, the little in- 
dulgences that ruin and destroy " the tender vines " of 
character and conscience ! Well ! why go into all the 
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thoughts that such a subject can give rise to? I am 
not thinking of small sins, nor great ones either — no, 
" the little foxes " I have in my mind are very different ; 
unfortunately to-day it is the fashion to consider them 
destructive. Do you propose to rent a London flat or 
take a furnished house, you will be politely asked if you 
have children. Is the reply in the affirmative, then you 
are equally politely informed that you are not a desirable 
tenant. Poor little foxes ! 

Now, of course, I know no one exactly pines to have 
their pet vines — their finest grapes— knocked about by 
other people's children, but at the same time does it not 
seem rather hard on the parents ? It begins with the 
finding of a house and goes on till the children — ^instead 
of being looked upon as a joy, a happiness, a crowning 
glory — are merely regarded as drawbacks and encum- 
brances and veritable millstones hanging round their 
parents' necks. They cannot go here — they cannot go 
there because of the children; they could have done 
this — they could have done that if it were not for 
children. Supposing all this to be the case, and that 
certain things may have to be given up and done without 
— the good it does people to go without ! — are there no 
compensations ? The lonely, solitary folk — and there are 
so many of them — could teU a very different story. One 
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little happy, joyful fox singing and shouting (even if he 
is wrecking the vines) is a more cheerful companion 
than a silent vineyard blazing with purple grapes — the 
very best grapes that can be had in the market. 

A great many direful things are said of men and 
women who are insensible to the sound of sweet music 
— in fact, crime and a poor musical ear seem to go hand 
in hand. Much worse things should be said of men and 
women — especially women — who do not care for chil- 
dren. You remember when Becky Sharp made her 
triumphant debut in Mayfair she entertained *' the best 
people," and Thackeray explains to us that in the land of 
Vanity Fair "the best people" does not in the least 
mean the superlative of good, nor does it mean the 
nicest, nor the kindest, nor the wisest, nor the wittiest ; 
it simply means those who are regarded socially — trans- 
lated snobbishly — as " the best people." Now, if we 
think for a moment what the word " best" really means 
— best in every way, in heart and mind, aye, and in head 
too — we are pretty safe in saying that the best peopk 
always love children. Indeed, I am not at all sure that 
a display of affection for the small foxes might not 
entitle you to rank among "the best people" — did not 
Barry Pain write a delightful little article headed 
" Children will be very much worn this season " h. — which 
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looks as if they were to be considered decorative and 
fashionable — if nothing else. There is no doubt that 
children are extremely becoming ! A woman rarely looks 
better — even a plain woman — than when she sits like the 
poor forsaken maid of Airly Beacon — "with her baby on 
her knee." However, if you are going to make-of your 
children in public it is as well to be on entirely good 
terms with them in private ; otherwise your sudden dis- 
play of decorative affection might end as disastrously as 
Becky's spurt of tenderness for Rawdon — " You never 
kiss me at home, mamma" — perhaps poor Becky was 
sparing of her kisses from hygienic motives — are there 
not many scientific wiseacres who say kissing is ex- 
tremely bad for children and a most unhealthy practice ? 
\ wonder — supposing a child is absolutely and entirely 
healthy because it has never once been kissed, if that 
miraculous health may not have been gained at the 
expense of its poor little heart. Would not an unkissed 
rigidly hygienic baby have a very cold little soul? 
Would it not miss the tenderness ? And could it ever 
be loving and tender to any one itself if it had never 
been fondled and fussed over ? After all, as Jackanapes 
remarked to his aunt when she trembled over the dangers 
of his sword-in-hand profession, " After all, you can be 
struck by lightning if you are a butter-merchant." Even 
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the most scientifically brought-up-child, rigorously pro- 
tected from the kiss-microbe, cannot bear a charmed life 
and remain proof against all the other microbes that lurk 
on every side. There are a good many worse microbes 
than the poor kiss-microbe, by the way, I am not sug- 
gesting that a person with influenza should hug a small 
baby, nor that any one in the clutch of a fell disease 
should hang over the cot of a newborn infant. All I 
mean is that a loving kiss never hurt a small child yet, 
and never will. You instinctively long to make-of any- 
thing that is young and small and innocent. Sometimes 
we wish the big folk were little again, that we could 
lavish upon them all the pent-up love and tenderness 
that is in our hearts. 

Can we not all echo Wendy's heartfelt exclamation to 
Peter Pan — " Oh ! Peter, how I wish you were little, 
and then I could squdge you " — if there is any one who 
does not understand what " squdge " means it is quite 
useless to attempt to translate it, " squdge " is a word 
that no *' newspaper biography** could do justice to, 
" squdge** is a word that you feel in your inmost heart 
— only — ^if you went to see Wendy and Peter and the 
Lost Boys, and did not feel at the end that you wanted 
to " squdge ** them all, then you might just as well have 
stayed at home — stayed at home and read a pamphlet on 
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microbes. I think it says much for human nature — 
modern human nature that has grown sadly microbic — 
that nearly every one loved and understood Peter Pan ; 
surely it shows that we all keep a tiny bit of the child's 
heart hidden in us somewhere ! Even if our poor elderly 
hearts are three parts grown-up, there is always the 
fourth part that still remembers how it played at pirates 
and Red Indians — pretended to keep house — and had a 
lurking suspicion that any day a mermaid might be found 
sitting on the rocks " kaimin' her lang yellow hair." 
For once the little foxes, instead of being destructive, 
were the dream-gardeners who trained the vines to a 
thousand lovely trellises — ^who brought us the tender 
grapes that refreshed our tired lips and made them smile, 
and that comforted our weary souls with a glimpse of 
our own old fairy land. Do we not greatly sympathize 
with Peter ? Can any one really wish to be grown-up ? 
Do we not all in our hearts wish to be ever young and 
to "always have fun"? An unfailing source of " fun" 
is to be found in playing with children. I am very sorry 
for people who can only " play " in a stiff, unbending, 
" be-careful-not-to-break-anything,-dear " way — it is so 
dull. No wonder the little foxes find us boring and leave 
us out of their games if we "play" like that, still, there 
is one mercy, none are ever too old to see the error 
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of their ways and learn to "play" in the proper spirit. 
It is a very great compliment to be asked to play — to be 
invited to personate a dragon or a bear ; of course you 
could never expect to be given leading parts like Red 
Indians or pirates — ^but even a bear takes a certain amount 
of histrionic talent. Could you have the hard-heartedness 
to say, " Nonsense ! run away, dear," if a small person 
implored you to come and be an elephant ? 

I seem to be always having unkind words to say of the 
modern maid, but I so often hear her express her views 
about children, and they are not nice views, and oh ! 
how I wish she would not do it. Moderna is not 
ashamed — she ought to be — to say she hates children, that 
they are bores and little nuisances, and that she cannot 
be bothered with them. I am afraid she has an idea that 
she is very smart and up-to-date and advanced, and a 
great improvement upon the domestic woman. If the 
domestic woman loves her children, well ! — as the Irish- 
man says, " more power to her ^ ! — if they give her love 
for love — then I do not think she very much cares what 
we say of her or what we call her ; if she heard little 
Moderna murmuring platitudes about domestic tyranny 
and slavery and old-fashioned wives, I think she would 
only laugh softly to herself and perhaps be a little sorry 
for foolish Moderna. Obviously that young lady forgets 
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that she was once a child herself — quite probably an un- 
pleasant child — and not so very long ago. But how apt 
we are all to forget ; if there is one thing middle-aged — 
not to say elderly — women need to remember more than 
any other, it is the fact that they were once young them- 
selves, and were just as silly and pig-headed and narrow- 
minded as the very latest debutante. 

We mellow with time — at least, I hope we do — also 
we perhaps improve with keeping, but in our fine 
fruity flavour — soft as velvet and generously comforting 
— ^we must remember that once we were crude and thin 
and vinegary, tasting extremely sour, if not positively 
bitter. Of course we may not have mellowed, and 
Time's gracious fingers may only have accentuated our 
bad qualities, it is a terrible position to contemplate, 
and we had all better be very careful. The very first 
sign of non-mellowness is being unconscionably hard on 
something young and inexperienced — then is the time to 
pull up and consider our general conduct, and, if we 
are wise, go over in our minds some of the foolish things 
we did in the days when — ^like Cleopatra's — our judg- 
ment was extremely green. If we hear the fledglings 
singing " We are young, we are merry, we are very 
very wise," instead of smiling superiorly to ourselves, we 
can remember how we sang that same song, and with a 
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complete conviction that no one had ever been so wise 
before. It is a great matter to never forget that we 
have been middle-young and little-young and very very 
small-young, as we grow older perhaps it is easier to 
remember the last stage than the other two. Our 
memories are hazy as to our somewhat unattractive 
" teens," but we are perfectly certain we were quite 
delightful children. Perhaps we really were — there are 
very few children who are not delightful. 

To me it is most depressing to hear women bewailing 
their hard lot, and talking of their children as if they 
were drawbacks and hindrances to their professional 
careers and successes. They could paint such fine 
pictures, compose such beautiful music, write such 
splendid books, if it were not for the children. Now, I 
do not in the least believe that any one suddenly blossoms 
out into an inspired genius, therefore during the work 
and study years — while you are thinking what a very 
great genius you are going to be — a girl can make up 
her mind which are the things in this world the most 
worth having, and if fame and glory and laurel wreaths 
appeal to you more strongly than the thought of a little 
house with " gay windows all about and roses peeping 
in, you know, and babies peeping out," why then you 
must say "No, thank you, John," to all the eligible 
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nice young men who ask you to share their home. 
Personally, I see no reason why a woman should not be 
both an inspired genius and a good mother ; but I am 
constantly being told it is quite an impossibility. You 
hear " I had to give up my painting," or " I was obliged 
.to give up my music," or " I never study now," and the 
excuse is always the children. Are they not a very good 
excuse, and are they not worth a whole gallery of 
second-rate pictures ? I say second-rate advisedly, real 
genius, real talent never gives up — the pictures will be 
painted somehow if they were ever worth painting at all. 
There may possibly be women in the world who do con- 
sider a career and a profession before everything else, 
but I believe those who are entirely happy are few and 
far between. Those who complain most of the little 
foxes and bewail wasted time generally have a very poor 
vineyard and very inferior grapes — ^grapes that are really 
not worth making such a fuss about. Can it ever be 
wasted time to give your thought and attention and care 
to your own children? Perish the thought! Let the 
women who grudge the hours lavished on their homes 
and small people sit down quietly, and think seriously 
what their lives would mean without these tiresome 
domesticities, and unless they are utterly without heart 
or conscience they will realize what absolute nonsense 
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they are talking when they pretend — surely it is pre- 
tending — ^to be bored with the little duties that would 
make other women — the lonely ones with empty arms 
and aching empty hearts — so happy and so grateful. 
Of course there are some aggravating children, but your 
own little fox is never really a bad little fox to you, and 
even if he is bad, is he not your own to improve and 
take care of and help to grow better ? Some children 
are born with unfortunate tempers — all are not gifted 
with the happy nature that is ever felicitas and that 
sheds sunshine on all around it — then they only need 
more care and more tender loving treatment. But how 
joyful the little Felicity can make you and every one she 
comes in contact with ! Is there anything in the world 
more beautiful than a happy loving little child? And 
yet there are wooden-headed concrete-hearted people 
who say they do not like children! 

Felicity stayed with me for one little week — and I 
never spent such a happy week in my life. It was a joy 
to see her hopping downstairs to breakfast and a still 
greater joy to see her cuddled down in her bed at night, 
like a particularly nice rabbit with twinkling eyes. 

Only a child — only a little happy child — only " of such 
is the kingdom of heaven." 

But Felicity is not a goody-goody little person by any 
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means ; she is only good because she was born utterly 
happy and contented, pleased with everything and every- 
body — a most enviable state of mind. Then she is such 
a philosopher — but all children are philosophers — and 
delivers her quaint bits of wisdom in the softest little 
voice — ^there is nothing noisy or rough about Felicity. 

I could have written a whole book of her amusing 
sayings, and, alas ! I can only remember one. Did you 
ever eat your sugar with a spoon after you had drunk 
your tea ? Felicity likes to do this sometimes, but it is 
not considered altogether a ladylike accomplishment, 
while she was my guest she never scraped up her sugar. 
As I fancied sugar-scraping was rather a weakness — a 
failing — ^if this little maid can have any failings — I 
inquired why the sugar always lay peaceful and un- 
disturbed at the bottom of her cup. Without the 
slightest hesitation she answered my question — ** When 
I go to tea with one person in a very dull road I always 
scrape my sugar, but you see it's so pleasant here I don't 
need to scrape the sugar." I do not think I was ever paid 
a higher compliment. But think of the wisdom of it — 
do we not all know the dull roads where we long to 
scrape the sugar, and the still duller roads where there is 
no sugar to scrape ? Of course, I feel it would be a 
terrible thing if Felicity ever ate her sugar while in my 
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company — it puts me on my mettle, I am absolutely 
bound to live up to my reputation, I could not bear to be 
" one person in a dull road." What a splendid idea it 
would be if we all scraped our sugar when we were 
bored ; how it would cause our host and hostess to exert 
their best efforts, and put forth their finest gems of wit 
and wisdom — anything to prevent the ominous scrunching 
of sugar that would denote the party a failure and the 
company dull. I think I would always scrape my sugar 
ostentatiously when surrounded by fair ladies who profess 
not to care for children, and who air their unpleasant 
views in season and out of season. Perhaps they might 
be shamed into talking more sensibly, for whatever these 
dames may wish to be considered, they do not want to be 
thought "dull." No, they imagine they are gay and 
sparkling and fascinating, and that the poor little foxes 
spoil their very up-to-date vineyards and take the bloom 
and freshness from their grapes. They are making a 
very sad mistake — and ah ! how soon do the little foxes 
grow up and pass away from the vineyard and leave it 
very empty and very lonely. Is there much satisfaction in 
counting the bunches of splendid grapes when the tiny 
foxes — with all their pretty, mischievous, happy ways — 
are gone for ever ? 



SALT AND SORROW 

A RE people happier if they are entirely devoid of 
all superstitions ? The other day — when lunching 
in one of those little pens where they box you up in 
fours in a railway dining-car — I pondered over this 
question with considerable interest. By the paths of 
brown soup and red mullet (what is the special affinity 
between railway-trains and red mullet, I meet them 
together so often?) we had gradually travelled to the 
joint — 2L serious and impressive moment; the Roast 
Beef of Old England appeared upon the scene (so very 
much of it too), and a noble if somewhat alarming por- 
tion was placed in front of each of us. Monsieur Le 
Mari helped himself to salt, and then — to my horror 
and consternation — ^laid a generous spoonful upon the 
plate of Madame Sa Femme. Though we had ex- 
changed a few pleasantries as to the weather — the pass- 
ing of bread — the position of the pepper-pot — ^yet we 
were not on the conversational footing that would have 
allowed of my interference; but 'twas with difficulty 
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I refrained from clutching the marital sleeve and staying 
his salt-dealing hand. I gazed at Madame with some 
apprehension, expecting protests — expressions of annoy- 
ance, perhaps even of anger — certainly the hurried 
making of a cross with the point of her knife on the 
offending salt-heap. To my surprise, not a tremor 
ruffled the placid serenity of her expansive face, not a 
word fell from her lips, she did not even say " Thank 
you"! 

Now, I wonder, would she have been grateful (or 
very much the reverse) if I had leant forward and with 
earnest solicitude in my glance and manner murmured — 
** Madame, you do not seem to be aware of it, but you 
have just been helped to sorrow. Let me implpre you 
to cross the salt with your knife, and thus avert impend- 
ing trouble ? " On the whole, it is far wiser to leave 
the ignorant to be calmly blissful, so I left Madame and 
Monsieur in possession of tranquil minds, and I trust 
nothing very serious resulted from the unlucky salt. 
Apart altogether from a question of luck or evil fortune, 
it is a quite intolerable thing to help people to various 
condiments. Who except yourself — and in the case of 
mustard you cannot do it — can accurately gauge the 
amount of salt or pepper or Paprika or Yorkshire 
Relish you require.^ As it is a generally accepted 
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herald of ill-luck and coming sorrow, why did Monsieur 
Le Man wield the salt-spoon? Madame could surely 
be trusted with the salt, and as she never said ** Thank 
you" they could not have been a family singular for 
their excessively polite table-manners. I suppose it was 
merely ofHciousness. 

Madame either had never heard of the signifi- 
cance of a salt-helping, or she was one of those brave 
people who defy all superstition and laugh scornfully at 
ladders and new moons, never give a halfpenny (with 
hole if possible !) for the gift pocket-knife, and sternly 
refuse to count magpies; the piebald pony caracoles 
past them unheeded, the scarlet money-spinner, the 
jewelled lady-bird — poor little dear! have you not to 
" fly away home, your house is all burned, and your 
children alone*'? — the first swallow (that bold pioneer 
who does not make a summer) — are to them less than 
nothing, and I almost believe, though I hardly dare to 
write the words, that they would actually kill a spider. 

Of course these sensible (or very insensible) folk are 
spared a great many pangs and heart-burnings. Pale 
Cynthia " riding on her silver car " looks at them through 
the uncurtained window and they are not in the least 
distressed — they will cheerfully " move in " on a Satur- 
day with no thoughts of '* a Saturday's flitting makes a 
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short sitting " — and they will decorate their rooms with 
peacock's feathers and golden broom and the white haw- 
thorn without the slightest misgiving. They will even 
gather boxwood and branches of yew and carry them 
into their houses, though you would really think every- 
body knew how unlucky that is. Yes — these people 
are certainly spared a good deal, but then on the other 
hand they miss many moments of joy. 

Are they starting forth upon a new and great enterprise 
— " Here's to our enterprise ! " and what a wondrous en- 
terprise to remember — ^and draw on a stocking inside out, 
are they elated at the good omen ? Not a bit of it, they 
merely take it off again — allowing all the good good luck 
to run out at the top — turn it and put it on correctly, 
carefully concealing ends and seams, but — the luck has 
gone! These same people will meet a horseshoe on 
the road, a horseshoe that is galloping towards them — a 
horseshoe that even has the mystic seven nails — and they 
will not pay it the poor compliment of a wish and a 
throw over the left shoulder. As for carrying it home — a 
guarded treasure — they only laugh and talk of ** carting 
about rusty iron rubbish." 

Do you think the fairy of the horseshoe likes to be 
referred to as " rusty rubbish " ? 

Are you very surprised if very sensible unsuperstitious 
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mortals meet with most extraordinary small accidents — a 
stone in the road ? — a thorny branch ? — dust in the eye ? 
Well ! well ! — an angry fairy insulted and aggrieved can 
be somewhat vindictive. 

As for crooked lucky money, if you give it away the 
moment you have it without even trying to find a conunon- 
place equivalent, you can hardly expect the Master of the 
Fairy Mint to send any more luck-pennies your way. 
When Robin Goodfellow bends a coin with his little 
white teeth, or drills a hole in it with his wand heated 
by the tall Red-hot Pokers (I suppose they have a dull 
garden name), he means you to keep it for luck — not 
buy pills with it, nor tramcar tickets, nor a cake of soap. 

Think of Beau Brummell and his crooked sixpence. 
He found it in the road, dropped there by some dressy fairy 
who admired the Beau's clothes and air of fashion. Did 
he pass it by ? Far from it, he joyfully hailed it as his 
luck, and so it proved — for he won thirty thousand 
pounds that very selfsame night. That he subsequently 
lost this pleasant little fortune (and a great deal more) 
was neither the fault of the fairy nor the crooked six- 
pence — they had both done their best. We cannot 
reasonably hold the fairies responsible for our follies. If 
they will only kindly send me a crooked sixpence, I 
faithfully promise to invest the thirty thousand pounds 
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in something very safe at once — and carefully treasure 
the lucky coin in — why in a weasel- skin purse ! Have 
we not Mistress Primrose's word for it that there is no 
purse so lucky as one made from the skin of a weasel ? 
Excellent Deborah, with all her shrewd sense — if a little 
vain and ambitious, was it not for her family ? — and her 
fine housewifely qualities, was not above owning to a 
little superstitious weakness, and preferred a lucky 
receptacle in which to hoard her slender means. Perhaps 
you will think the weasel-skin purse brought but little 
good luck to the Primroses, but it may have been entirely 
through the purse that their cares and troubles and trials 
melted away ; without it — well ! we will not contemplate 
their existence bereft of this talisman, 'tis sufficient 
to know we leave them all contented and happy ; even 
the 'Squire is a reformed character and learning virtue 
to the melancholy accompaniment of the French horn ! 
Surely he possessed no weasel-skin mascotte, or it might 
have saved him from the depressing relative and the 
musical instrument. Still — " he seldom sat at the side- 
table except when there was no room at the other " — ah 
me ! even with many luck-pennies and mascottes, we 
frequently have to take our places at the side-table of 
life, and from our lowly and humble seats see the 
upper tables — ^the centre of the stage — surrounded b^ 
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(in our opinion) a very indifferent crowd of people. 
With what dignity we could occupy the gilded chair, 
how brilliant we could be if — if we were the guests of 
the evening ! Would not a laurel wreath rest elegantly 
above our noble brows ? Could not we wear a ribbon 
and star with grace and distinction ? I am sadly afraid 
we must just be content with the side table, after all, we 
might never have struggled into the great dining-hall, 
never have managed to even see the gold and silver plate, 
but have spent all our days in the dim obscurity of the 
back kitchen washing up the dishes and thankful for a 
crust ! Well ! there must always be scullions, and if 
you are a superlatively good scullion you are quite as 
good in your own particular line as the laurel-wreathed 
principal guest is in his 5 with this comfort for scullions — 
he would probably do your work very badly and break 
a great many more plates, whereas you might — I do not 
say you would — be able to give a quite tolerable per- 
formance of his role. 

Cinderella, whose days were spent amidst ashes and 
cinders — a veritable scullery-maiden — was unquestion- 
ably the guest of the evening, the belle of the Prince's 
Ball. Our occupations and surroundings may be humble, 
even degrading, but they need not degrade ourselves, 
and we never know at what moment the fairy may wave 
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her wand and turn the pumpkin to a golden coach and 
our poor rags and tatters to a robe of lace and silver, 
these good things may happen to any of us, even if we 
have neither a visible fairy godmother nor surprisingly 
small feet ! It is a great matter to believe in your luck, 
and a still greater matter to accept and be cheered by 
lucky omens. Germanicus was not above accepting the 
" seven great eagles '^ as a signal of victory, and though 
I should not quite like to say that the Romans would 
have lost the battle without the eagles, still I am pretty 
sure the Imperial birds helped them to win. Are we 
so much wiser and braver and more independent than 
Germanicus i If only an eagle would come and roost 
upon our housetop how uplifted I should feel, I might 
even do something really great — he would need to be a 
very special eagle ! — for who would dare to disappoint 
the bird i Think of seeing him fly away in disgust to 
the home of a rival or the house of an enemy, or even 
the dwelling of a friend. I cannot afford to part with 
my eagle (when I catch him) to my very best friend, for 
eagles, as ornithologists are always telling us, are be- 
coming very very scarce. 

No one can deny that Macbeth thoroughly believed in 
his luck, the pity is he took so much upon himself, 
had he only waited anything might have happened to the 
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entire Duncan family, and he would have received the 
crown by fair means instead of by playing "most foully for 
it,** However — short of crime — there is no reason why, 
when the witches kindly give us a hint, we should not 
play up and be ready for great things. There are some 
people who, if the weird sisters met them and cried 
" Hail ! All Hail ! " and told them they were " Glamis 
thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be Eling hereafter," 
would only sit down on the " blasted heath" and cry and 
moan and wail out, " Oh dear ! oh dear ! Why should 
greatness come to me ? I am really quite unfitted for a 
responsible position, and if I am to go and live at 
Cawdor, however can I let my house?" There are 
others who would simply laugh and say they did not 
believe it— both types are truly irritating — I infinitely 
prefer Macbeth. Sensible unsuperstitious folk may look 
upon the Thane of Cawdor as an awful warning of what 
happens when you give way to a belief in omens and 
portents; but it must have been very ominous to see 
Birnam perambulating to Dunsinane, and his nerves must 
have been much tried by Lady Macbeth's sleep-walking, 
he was brave enough at the last, poor thing ! if we can 
judge by his speech to Macduff. 

The comfortable form of superstition would be to 
only believe in the good luck and take very little notice 
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of the bad; to be exhilarated and encouraged by the 
finding of a horseshoe or a four-leaved clover, and un- 
daunted by the spilling of a salt-cellar or by the advent 
of a robin-redbreast through the bedroom window. Of 
course it is not entirely wise to totally disregard unlucky 
things and march unconcernedly under ladders or de- 
liberately shoot an albatross — the Ancient Mariner has a 
dismal tale to tell of the many misfortunes that pursued 
the ship after the albatross was slain. If we have a 
lucky mascotte it may be wiser to try not to lose it, 
though I much doubt if there is any one in the world 
who possesses the one unfailing talisman of good luck — 
" the left foot of a hare shot at midnight on Friday the 
thirteenth, in a churchyard, by a red-haired man with a 
squint " — but next to this remarkable hare's foot I wonder 
if, after all, the luckiest talisman is not "the merry 
heart," aye, and the loving, helping hand and the kindly 
thought for other people. 

Are these not mascottes to carry with us on our way 
through life ? Mascottes that will bring better fortune 
and greater happiness than New Zealand greenstone, or 
white heather, or an uncut turquoise as fine and beautiful 
as the one Shylock had from Leah when he was a bachelor. 

In the good old days, "Aroint ye, aroint ye," they 
cried to all that was evil, and under the sign of the Cross 
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the darksome shadows faded and vanished. It trthe sign of 
the Cross to be pitiful, to be kind, to be courteous, we 
need not say " Aroint ye," the dark things will vanish, 
the evil, the bad luck, disappear before the light of kind- 
liness, the happiness of courtesy. There is good luck 
to be found in the world and good-luck omens, notwith- 
standing the number of ladders, the legions of peacocks, 
the mountains of spilled salt ; there are other months in 
the year than that of May, and other days in the week 
than Friday. Horses have a most obliging way of cast- 
ing their shoes on the King's highway, and white 
heather springs among the common everyday purple ; as 
for the dear little four-leaved clover, you never know 
when or where you are going to find it — ^in the most 
ordinary tufts of grass — growing by the sides of the 
dustiest, dullest roads. Only of course you must know 
how to look for it ! 

I know a place where the sun is like gold, 

And the cherry blooms burst with snow, 
And down underneath is the loveliest nook. 

Where the fourleaf clovers grow. 
One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith 

And one is for love, you know. 
And God put another in for luck ; 

If you search, you will find where they grow ! 
But you must have hope, and you must have faith, 

You must love and be strong, and so, 
If you work ; if you wait ; you will find the place 

Where the fourleaf clovers grow. 



ALLA GIORNATA 

" TF ever you should come to Modena" — the poet tells 
you to " stop at a palace near the Reggio Gate, dwelt 
in of old by one of the Orsini." We have all known 
the poem since our earliest childhood — the poem that 
sings the tragedy of the bride Ginevra, who ** gave her 
hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco,** at the age 
of fifteen — "in the lustre of her youth" — and on her 
bridal day disappeared for ever, "nor from that hour 
could anything be guessed, but that she was not ! " 

Does any one read Samuel Rogers's poems to-day? 
Do children — as I did at the advanced age of eight — 
" learn and con by rote ^ the story of Ginevra ? Or is 
she, " so lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth,** entirely 
forgotten ? Surely, if ever any of us — ^in our wanderings 
— "come to Modena*' we must fain remember Orsini*s 
daughter. But Modena is not the only spot in Italy 
fraught with romance, and I want you, "if ever you 
should come to ** Pisa, to stop in front of the Palazzo Lan- 
freducci that stands in the Lung Arno Regio — I believe 
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it is now known as the Uppezinghi, but Lanfreducci 
sounds much prettier and more interesting. I know 
nothing about the palace (except that It was designed by 
Cosimo Pagliani), and I never yet met any one who did — 
its sole attraction for me lies in the fragment of iron 
chain that hangs over the entrance, surmounted by the 
motto ** Alia Giornata,^ Nothing specially interesting 
in that ? Perhaps not, and yet its very mysteriousness is 
strangely fascinating. 

To begin with, the words may have as many mean- 
ings and interpretations as you choose to give them — 
*'to the day"? then what day? and did the day 
ever come? "Until the day"? — then surely 'twas a 
lover's device, and meant for ever — or were the words 
placed there by the broken-hearted — the sorrow-stricken 
— ^who looked for hope and comfort and peace, when 
"the day breaks and the shadows flee away"? The 
links of iron chain suggest perhaps the thought of prison 
and captivity — you can hardly be in Pisa without think- 
ing of Ugolino and his fellow-prisoners. Were they 
hung upon the house as a warning to evil-doers ? — the 
words would then certainly mean " the day of reckon- 
ing " — a day that was bound to come if you annoyed the 
Lanfreducci. We may look at them from another point 
of view, the old pagan ^^ Carte JD^wi''— have a good time 
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while you can; or they may have been the motto of 
a "baron boW who took a contented, cheerful view 
of the situation, thought " Sufficient unto the day," and 
made the best of things. Personally I incline — from 
purely sentimental reasons — to the idea that the broken 
chain and the motto were the design of a happy bride- 
groom bringing home his bride to the palace by the 
Arno— a pair of lovers gay and young as Francesco 
Doria and Ginevra of Modena, fair and fond as they of 
Verona — the linked iron symbolic of their strong affec- 
tion, and the ^^ Alia Giornata^^ intended to convey the 
tender love-thought, " for-ever and a day." Against this 
of course may be advanced the theory that the chain 
would not be broken — chains that snap and hearts that 
break are not for the bridal morn ; but then may not the 
severed links mean that though iron can be bent and 
broken. Love stands steadfast and Eternal, lasting " until 
the day " ? 

However, every one who visits Pisa can interpret the 
words to please himself (or herself, as the case may be, 
probably her — ^a man has but little time or patience for 
sentimental reflection). I am not sure that the wisest 
meaning, the most sensible and the best suited to our 
busy workaday world — there is nothing preternaturally 
busy about Pisa! — is not after all the plain straight- 
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forward " Sufficient unto the day," It would be well 
worth travelling to the banks of the Arno, well worth 
going to 

Italy-titaly, France, and Spain, 
All the way there and back again, 

if we returned home taking "short views" and deter- 
mined not to " go around looking for trouble," How 
we worry over Friday week, how we plan and fuss for 
Monday fortnight, when really all we need to attend to 
is the present Tuesday, An old gentleman — who took 
life philosophically — said he never by any chance looked 
farther forward than tea-time, as he stated this view 
at luncheon, his outlook was not very extensive — ^in fact 
it may appear somewhat narrow and contracted; but 
surely he was wiser than the people who worry over 
everything, generally worry most over events that never 
happen. 

In the fairy stories, when the hero is set an impossible 
task — ^to drain a lake with a thimble or lift a palace with 
one hand and drop it down in the middle of the next 
parish — or when the princess is told to spin flax into 
gold, someone — generally an obliging small animal — 
appears upon the scene to help them, and in one moment 
the lake has disappeared and the flax lies upon the 
ground in stacks of sovereign gold. Now, though we 
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are not asked to bale out the Atlantic Ocean with a 
teapot-lid, nor do conjuring tricks with flax or palaces, 
we are often afraid of tasks that look nearly as impossible — 
do not worry, something or somebody is perfectly certain 
to come from somewhere to help you. But just suppose 
for a moment that no one comes, I truly believe that if 
we set to work to spin the flax with absolute trust and 
faith and courage, we will find ourselves surrounded by 
a shower of gold. For goodness' sake do not sit down 
beside the spinning-wheel and cry, that mode of spin- 
ning — be it flax into gold or yarn into homespun — ^is 
entirely fatal. Should we be told we have to gold-spin 
next month, we need not lie awake o' nights thinking 
about it. In a month we may have become talented 
spinners — you never can tell— or the very day before 
we have to start — the very day before that black Black 
Monday that has lain like granite-blocks upon our hearts 
— we may receive a message to say, "Spinning is off, 
do not bother to call " ! 

Think of the relief, think of the weight that is lifted 
from our spirits ; but then also think of all the good 
hours we have wasted, all the nights we have tossed and 
twisted, wondering " How on earth can I spin flax into 
gold ? " Do not worry, half the bad things that are 
going to happen never do happen, equally, of course, a 
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great number of the good things we are looking forward 
to fall to pieces and disappoint us. But it never does 
much harm to go about singing " Oh ! let us be joyful ! 
Something nice is coming to me" — whereas it does a 
great deal of harm to ourselves and to all the poor 
wights who have the misfortune to be connected with us 
if we totter about — scared silly — and certain that the sky 
is going to fall and crush us. 

Luncheon to tea-time is quite long enough to contem- 
plate a coming misfortune, if it arrives with the scones 
and the tea-caddy , well ! make the best of it — after all, an 
alleviation may appear upon the scene before the cups 
and saucers have been washed up. 

It would be useless to describe Wilkins Micawber as a 
fine and noble character, but his cheerful buoyancy is 
pleasantly infectious, and his firm belief in ^* something 
turning up" a positive virtue — I would much rather 
have Wilkins with me on a forlorn-hope expedition than 
— who shall we say? — John Knox or Savonarola. The 
tea-time philosopher was elderly — not to say old — per- 
haps it is impossible to be quite philosophical when our 
heads are unmellowed — also Shakespeare's line, '' his 
years but young, but his experience old," may tend 
towards philosophy ; but a youth that is full of light- 
hearted happiness and no experience is apt to take disap- 
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pointments hardly and develop the bad habit of always 
looking forward in an attitude of gloomy expectancy of 
the worst. If it were not for this same compensation of 
philosophy I wonder if we could ever bear to grow old 
at all ! To find hills and stairs so very steep and arm- 
chairs so very comforting— colours so difficult to dis- 
tinguish in the lamplight, and small print so trying to the 
eyes, but — with " the philosophic mind " — how many 
virtues can we discover in " the sere and yellow leaf" 
that we could not see when the trees were green and 
when they ** whispered low and mild." Undoubtedly 
we can keep the grey wolf of old age very far from our 
door — if we fear and dread him — ^by refusing to be 
downtrodden by anxious worrying, and by taking the 
8omething-good-w/7/-turn-up leaf out of Micawber's 
pocket-book. If we are persistently irritated by " the 
little gnat-like buzzings shrill," the tiresome worries 
and " the small attritions " that " wear us down," we 
can treat them as breezily and cheerfully as possible — 
give them a good hard rap with the ruler of common 
sense, quite as effective a weapon as the wooden ruler 
with which the dauntless Micawber smashed the knuckles 
of Uriah Heep. 

We all suffer more or less from " the hurdy-gurdies of 

the street, the common curses of the will," but we need 

I 
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not hum the tunes the hurdy-gurdy played when it has 
successfully removed itself to the next street ; once clear 
of its monotonous wailing we need not count the hours 
till it returns — let us just be devoutly thankful that it 
has gone. It is not always easy to deal with " foolish 
day's importunate futilities," but most assuredly we 
ought not to take those " futilities *' to bed with us, to 
lie awake all through the long night thinking — thinking 
over yesterday's hard knocks and dreading the harder 
blows of to-morrow. 

^^Alla Giornata^ — sufficient unto each day is its own 
load of care, never pack Monday's worries in Tuesday's 
trunk nor anticipate Thursday's troubles on Wednesday 
morning. There are bound to be a certain proportion 
of blows received — we sometimes give them, directly or 
indirectly — but we are not perpetually being battered, 
we are occasionally allowed to step out of the ring and 
have a " breather." 

The very best " breather " to help us to regain our 
wind before we start fighting again — is a little wander in 
foreign lands. The utter refreshment of hearing some 
other — any other — language but our own — the joy of 
seeing " fresh woods and pastures new " — the pleasure of 
eating perfectly different food — food that you have 
neither ordered nor interviewed " in the making " — the 
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glorious sense of freedom that you have when on a 
holiday ! 

Once a year like schoolboys 

Robin-Hooding go, 
Leaving fops and fogies 

A thousand feet below. 

Do you remember those lines in Charles Kingsley's 
Invitation to Tom Hughes ? If ever a man thoroughly 
enjoyed a holiday it was Kingsley, and surely the writer 
of Tom Browtis Schooldays would be the very man for a 
Robin-Hooding expedition. When we go a-travelling 
we cannot always keep clear of the fops and the fogies, 
but once we have crossed the English Channel — bent on 
pleasure, like Mrs. Gilpin — they seem comparatively 
harmless. What is one dandified fop more or less when 
we are basking in the sunshine of the South ? — ^and who 
objects to stumbling over a few poor fogies when out for 
a happy day } — not merely one happy day but a whole 
series. 

The places there are still to see in Italy alone — ^with- 
out going any farther a-field ! I have not yet followed 
Rogers's advice — ^stopped at Modena and visited the home 
of the hapless Ginevra ; but I have been to Pisa — Pisa 
where hangs the rusted broken chain — ^Pisa that holds 
the secret of " Alia Giornaia!' I think I should like the 
place better without its leading feature — the leaning 
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tower : towers were never meant to lean. You talk of 
"a tower of strength," of "a tall straight tower," of 
something that " towers above " you, and the Pisa Tower 
seems quite wrong, strange, and uncanny, and rather 
terrifying — especially terrifying if you climb up it and 
feel that your weight will pull it over ! The view from 
the unpleasantly leaning summit is oddly attractive — very 
still and dim and grey — a flat flat land stretching away in 
the distance, with white straight roads that never seem to 
end, but go on for ever amidst the grey-green fields. 
One of the white ribbons leads to II Gombo, where the 
rank grass ("the faded bents") grows along the sandy 
desolate shore. I would rather think of Shelley beneath 
the violets in the Campo Santo at Rome than remember 
that he sailed his boat from II Gombo — a depressing, 
gloomy spot, and certainly not made any more cheerful 
by its sad associations. I am not sure that there is any- 
thing exactly exhilarating about Pisa : the Arno is 
particularly grey and sad-coloured, and no one could 
reasonably consider the "Torre del Fame" a pleasant 
reminiscence — it is set in the key of grey, and if it were 
not for the bright green umbrellas of the priests and the 
warm red-brown cloaks of the peasantry, it would be 
altogether too grey for any one but Charles Lamb's 
friends the Quakers. Of course it is very restful — 
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Quakers are certainly calm and resting to the mind — it 
must be soporific and soothing to be asked " Hast thee 
heard how Indigos go at the India House ? ^ when you 
are worrying over your landlady's bill and wondering if 
you have done quite the right thing — but I think the 
greyness of Pisa might in time prove irritating to the 
nerves, I should prefer to move on to Modena and look 
for the " palace near the Reggio Gate.** Certainly there 
is plenty of colour about the frescoes in the Campo 
Santo — nothing Quaker-like there, in fact I think those 
works of art would greatly astonish any Quaker — but 
no one could call them inspiriting ; flaming furnaces and 
pitchforking creatures of the Infernal Regions do not 
raise your spirits, no, Pisa is net exhilarating. 

The tower leans always in the same direction — I am 
sure if I lived in Pisa I should lean to depression — 
till my mind grew positively crooked. It is a great 
matter to keep your mind straight, neither leaning 
towards the right — to over-virtue and hard-dealing 
righteousness — nor towards the left, where dwell all the 
evil spirits who disport themselves so unpleasantly in 
Orcagna's frescoes. With a straight mind you would 
always see everything perfectly clear — with no bias one 
way nor the other — ^I am not at all sure that such a state 
of things might not be very dull — ^it is interesting and 
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enthusiastic to be "cut on the bias** — ^but it would 
certainly be very accurate and reliable, 

I think it is Thomas a Kempis who says, " We often 
judge of things according as we fancy them ; for private 
affection bereaves us easily of a right judgment,'^ and 
farther on in the same chapter, "Many secretly seek 
themselves in what they do, and know it not," with a 
well-balanced mind — no leaning-tower angle about it — 
we would never allow ourselves to be bereaved " of a 
right judgment." Personally, I do not believe "we 
secretly seek ourselves in what we do" without having 
a very fair idea of what we are doing. We may not 
show our hand to the other players, but deep down in 
our own hearts we are quite well aware that we are 
playing — ^for all we are worth too — for our own 
hand: — 

Some play for money, some for fan, ind some for worldly fame. 
But not until the game's played out can they cut out the game. 

I think we all have a pretty good notion of what we 
are playing for, though : — 

Some bring a high card to the top and others bring a low, 

Some hold a hand quite flush of trumps, while others none can show. 

It is a comfort to think the play counts for something — 
we are so often dealt but poor hands. It is difficult to 
preserve your equanimity and keep up your spirits in the 
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face of no trumps and a generous bevy of inferior cards. 
I sincerely hope none of us are mean enough to be : — 

Intent on winning, each his game doth watch with eager eye, 
How he may see his neighbour's cards and beat him on the sly. 

We will gain no advantage by cheating — and we need 
not be very cast down if we do not always win the 
game, for "he is very wise indeed who never meets 
defeat." I am afraid none of us dare to aspire to the 
wisdom that never suffers from adversity and that never 
sitteth in the seat of — the vanquished ; what we may all 
aspire to is the wisdom that knows how to take defeat 
and be none the worse of a beating. I always think well 
of any one I hear described as being *'a good loser" — 
we can all be excessively pleasant and amiable when we 
are winning every trick! Who would not be affable 
with seven trumps — four aces and two kings? "The 
mettle of our pasture " is not discovered while we hold 
the picture-cards, but when our portion is fours and 
fives and threes and sevens, and yet we play our 
best — then indeed are we to be known as " good 
yeomen." Let us hope there are " none of us so mean 
and base " but will play the game, however bad the cards 
— however disheartening the constant sickening sense of 
defeat and fulure. 

To return once more to Italy, is it not the case that 
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poor Francesco, instead of vainly weeping for his lost 
Ginevra, " flew to Venice,** and from thence set sail to 
fight the Turk? True, he was "weary of his life," 
but he still had the pluck and courage to fight for his 
country. I really think the hapless young Doria played 
the game — it is a satisfaction to know he soon laid down 
the life he was so weary of " in battle with the Turk," 
and did not live to return to Modena old, sad, and 
miserable, still vainly seeking his Ginevra. 

Perhaps the story of the broken chain is just as 
sorrowful, but with the glorious motto may we not feel 
the sorrow is lifted and the chain riveted together for 
ever — '^ Alia Giornata^ — "Until the day break and the 
shadows flee away." 
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A"\NCE upon a time I contemplated writing an essay 
(or, to be more accurate and modest, an attempted 
essayette) entitled, "To the Immortal Memory of 
Elizabeth Brownrigg " ! At the moment I was smarting 
under various wrongs, and fully as indignant of mien — 
though not so picturesque — as the "British Warrior 
Queen" whom in "the glow of early youth" we 
ignorantly hailed as Boadicea, but now in " season's dull 
decay" call more correctly and respectfully Boudicaa. 
Perhaps there may be those who have an intimate 
acquaintance with "regions Caesar never knew" and 
yet know not the notorious Elizabeth. If there is any 
one who has never heard of the famous, or to be more 
truthful, infamous Mrs. Brownrigg who 

Engaged with Satan, to his will resigned, 
She learned his great command to act unkind, 

he (or she) will find a most engaging account of her life 
and crimes in Twelve Bad Women, published by Fisher 
Unwin. 

121 
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Augustine Birrell — in one of his recent essays — refers 
to this book as an extremely depressing chronicle of 
feminine wrongdoing. Mr. Birrell seemed somewhat 
surprised at the inevitable downfall of the evil-doer ; 
perhaps, like Gilbert, he fancied "Virtue is only 
triumphant in theatrical performances" — ^and only on 
the stage does "the boiling oil" await the villain — in 
the wings; boiling oil, molten lead, or "something 
lingering," from which there is no possibility of escape. 
All these twelve female villains came to a bad end — 
they never flourished on the proceeds of crime — black- 
garbed Nemesis pursued them with the relentless pursuit 
of an ubiquitous detective in an old-fashioned Adelphi 
melodrama. If they escaped the gallows (this, indeed, 
was rare) they could not escape the milder joys of 
transportation 5 truly, when reading their melancholy 
histories you cannot but remark that, putting it at the 
very lowest, it pays better to remain in the straight paths 
of goodness and moral rectitude, even if the way is 
somewhat tedious and the downhill road infinitely more 
exciting and alluring. Amidst this galaxy of female 
malefactors Elizabeth Brownrigg shines " a bright par- 
ticular star"; justly execrated in her day and generation 
we cannot but feel she only received her deserts when 
she was ignominiously carried to Tyburn, driven through 
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a wildly yelling mob, whose furious imprecations terrified 
her considerably more than the thought of her crimes. 
A terrible woman, Mrs. Brownrigg, and — "nane the 
waur o' a haangin' " ! And yet — and yet — there have 
been days when I have thought of Elizabeth with com- 
placency — if not positive affection— days when, gazing 
Marius-eyed at the ruins of a dinner-service or explain- 
ing a blackened grate and icy room to a shivering and 
important guest, I have wondered if, after all, Tyburn 
Tree was not an excessive punishment for merely beat- 
ing a serving-maid. True, Mrs. B. had a heavy hand, 
and carried her beatings too far, with fiendish cruelty 
she chose her victims from among unfortunate orphan 
children (sisters in misery and so-called charity to ** the 
mealy boy ") — ^but — ^well ! — there have been times when 
the rope's-end smiled upon me as a pleasing form of 
chastisement, and the Brownriggian strap, followed by 
cellar-incarceration, appealed strongly to my outraged 
feelings. Mercifully these moments of extreme irrita- 
tion are rare, so after all I do not think I shall try to 
prove Elizabeth B. a maligned martyr, nor seek to place 
her in the ranks of the great army of whitewashed 
criminals, nor can I conscientiously advocate sticks and 
whips and immersions in tubs of freezing water as 
fitting punishments for recalcitrant Mary Anns. Modern 
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Mary Ann would very soon invoke the protective iron 
hand of the Law if she saw a mistress armed with a 
rolling-pin or producing a pair of tawse. Very 
different to the hapless little victims of the strenuous 
Mrs. Brownrigg, Mary Ann knows very well how to 
take care of herself, and yet I feel I must say something 
for her, and try to prove she is not quite so black as she 
is painted, and that all the fault does not lie at the 
pantry or kitchen doors. Alas ! I sadly fear a great 
deal of the fault lies upstairs in My Lady's chamber, 
where My Lady has so many charming and interesting 
pursuits that she has no time for Mary Ann. 

Lately I have read much on the subject of lady- 
servants, but — ^what an unpleasant little word bta is — I 
hardly think lady-servants would solve all our domestic 
difficulties. One writer very justly said lady-servants 
would be an inestimable boon to lonely old couples and 
to single ladies, but — again that little word — the world 
is broad and wide, and either fortunately or unfortu- 
nately not entirely composed of kindly considerate 
elderly couples softly treading the quiet byways of life, 
nor of gentlewomen living alone, to whom " neat-handed 
Phyllis " in the dining-room, charming Chloe among the 
pots and pans, and buxom Hebe with broom and bucket, 
would give not only comfort and freedom from worry. 
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but the delightful companionship of three happy hard- 
working daughters of the house. I can imagine the 
situation being quite idyllic for both mistress and maid, 
but — that terrible but once more — ^would not such places 
be difficult to find ? I fear the poor lady-servant might 
suffer much misery before she discovered a really happy 
home, a peaceful haven where in pleasant surroundings 
she could do her household tasks entirely to the grateful 
satisfaction of her employer. Of course I understand 
the word lady-servant means a gentlewoman by birth and 
education who through various circumstances or causes 
finds she has to work for her living, and has no special 
talents or gifts to fit her for other professions or forms 
of work. It is somewhat unfortunate that the word 
"lady" has become so elastic and misleading a term — 
like charity, it covers a multitude of most remarkable 
people. The charwoman who obligingly washes your 
front-door steps for her breakfast and a small honorarium 
refers to her " lady friends " 5 the girl who calls for the 
" weekly wash " talks of "me and another young lady." 
Personally, if it pleases them, I see no reason why they 
should not call themselves ladies — as Mr. Squeers would 
say, there is no Act of Parliament against it ; and if the 
" washer-lady " or the maiden of the clothes-basket is as 
little like our idea of a gentlewoman as Nicholas Nickleby 
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found the Squeerian abode unlike a baronial hall — well — 
that may perhaps be merely our misfortune for having 
different ideas. But if there are to be lady-servants, 
then they must be really gentlewomen born and bred, or 
I see no reason at all to alter their present designation of 
maids or maidservants. I fancy your real gentlewoman- 
servant would not be very insistent over her patent of 
gentility — she would be quite content to be — a good 
servant. 

We all serve, and if we do not perform our service 
willingly and to the best of our ability, then indeed are 
we " unfaithful servants," and truly fit for nothing but 
the outer darkness that can be quite easily found in this 
world for the unworthy and the useless. Many gentle- 
women would make excellent handmaidens, there can be 
little doubt of that; but there seem to me very many 
difficulties in the way of their employment in ordinary 
town households. To begin with, would they be physi- 
cally strong enough to cope with coal ? There may be 
" little solid pleasure in keeping serving-men," but with 
a stalwart, able-bodied serving-man on the premises, you 
can ring for coal, and yet more coal, with perfect equani- 
mity. It always gives me a pang to think of maids 
struggling up from an area-cellar with a heavy load of 
coal. With a gentlewoman-parlourmaid I should cer- 
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tainly have to carry my own coal, for I could not bear to 
think of the poor dear panting up the kitchen stairs — 
always dark and precipitous — with a load of coal to keep 
my unworthy body fairly warm — I say fairly — ^it is im- 
possible to be quite warm. As for the Master of the 
House, what man worthy the name likes to see a woman 
carrying coal, or portmanteaux, or heavy dressing-bags ? 
If the Master feels unhappy over Jane and Sarah, who 
may perhaps have been brought up to lift and carry 
weights, his life would be a perfect burden thinking of 
Chloe and Lesbia, who have not been used to it, and have 
only taken to a very hard life through the sheer necessity 
of earning their daily bread. Before we have lady- 
servants we must have properly constructed houses. 
Think of Ann Kipps's remarks when she and her Artie 
went house-hunting : — 

" * They build these 'ouses as though girls wasn't 
'uman beings.' 

" * There's kitching stairs to go up, Artie ! ' Ann would 
say. * Some poor girl's got to go up and down and up 
and down, and be tired out, jest because they haven't the 
sense to leave enough space to give their steps a proper 
rise — and no water upstairs anywhere — every drop got 
to be carried ! It's 'ouses like this wear girls out.' " 

Then comes Ann's final and awful indictment, " Ifs 
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^aving ^ouses built by metiy I believey makes all the work and 
trouble!'' 

I believe Ann Kipps is right. You have only to do a 
little house-hunting with a male relative to realize how 
very little they really know of the workings of a house ; 
they are quite keen about the public rooms, and what 
they call " a good wide hall " (I think they like to feel 
spacious when they enter their own abode), but kitchen, 
scullery, larders, and cupboards never enter their heads. 
Left to themselves, they would cheerfully take a house 
for a series of years that had no pantry and no hot 
water. 

I have been glad to read all that has been written in 
regard to servants' bedrooms, for whether they are in- 
tended for little Mary Ann or for gently-born Chloe, 
they ought to be bright and cheerful and comfortable. 
The other day I heard of some new London flats oifly 
recently built with every possible luxury, decoration, and 
improvement, but the maids' room (constructed for two 
unfortunate women to sleep in) had ship's bunks against 
either wall, and between the bunks there was only 
space enough for one person to stand at a time. Surely 
in these days such a state of things is disgraceful. If a 
mistress cares so little for the welfare of her dependents, 
why should she expect them to be absolutely and entirely 
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devoted to her interests ? The hireling may flee because 
she is an hireling — I don't blame her for fleeing pre- 
cipitously from a bunk-bed in a room the size of a box ; 
but there is always the hireling who is worthy of her 
hire. The good hireling is well worth every comfort 
and consideration, and if the standard of service is to be 
maintained it can only be done by treating servants fairly 
and well. 

There is nothing lowering or derogatory about the 
words " I serve/' far from it, are not the words " Ich 
dien" the motto surmounted by the plumed feathers of 
our Prince of Wales? Who can forget blind John 
of Bohemia, who, though a king, proudly bore the "I 
serve " upon his crest ? 

. Stevenson, in Random Memories^ tells us how persis- 
tently his attention was fixed by the figure of Hackston 
of Rathillet seated silent upon his horse, his cloak held 
about his mouth, while the tragedy of Magus Moor was 
pitilessly and horribly enacted at his feet. It was the 
folded cloak hiding the possibly expressive mouth — 
ever a tell-tale feature — that arrested the great romancer's 
attention. Does he not hold out to us glorious visions 
of "incomplete romances about Hackston"? Alas! 
they merely " lumbered the drawers of my youth " — and 
we are the disappointed losers. 
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In childhood's lessoned-hour John of Bohemia's blind- 
ness attracts our wandering date-ridden minds as some- 
thing nearly akin to Hackston's cloak. We are sorry for 
John, there seems something mean about slaying a man 
who could not see. 'Tis almost a blot upon the character of 
the dashing Black Prince — though we are fascinated by his 
gallant assumption of the three waving feathers. Perfectly 
vague as to the date of the Battle of Crecy, I cannot 
forget how the blind king was led into battle, his bridle 
interlaced with those of his attendant knights. A pathetic 
and heroic figure, he was a magnificent subject for chalk 
drawings in our chalky and artistic youth. 

Does any child use chalks nowadays ? Or have six- 
penny boxes of coloured chalks become a thing of the 
past, as obsolete (so we are constantly told) as good and 
faithful servants ? I am inclined to think that if there 
are few good maids there are also far fewer good com- 
fortable places. It is nobody's fault, but merely the 
changed times, and perhaps an inevitable result of 
progress and new ideas. Nothing stands still ; and yet 
the mistresses of households expect to find cooks and 
parlourmaids as contented, old-fashioned, and easily 
pleased as they were forty or fifty years ago, when £^ 
a year (and a wincey gown) was considered a handsome 
wage — a wage for which they worked early and late — a. 
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wage for which they would rise "up in the morning 
early " to wash blankets and beat carpets. You might 
as well expect one of our popular modern novelists to 
be contented and happy with that munificent sum of 
fifteen pounds Milton received for Paradise Lost, The 
times have changed, and all we can do is to make 
the best of it — from the novelist's point of view, of 
course, things have changed for the better. The old- 
fashioned servant was no scholar, having no desire to 
read, she spent her time, when not actually about her 
duties, sewing or knitting, either for herself or for the 
benefit of the household. Now that she has learned 
" the Pleasures of Literature and the Solace of Books," 
we can hardly blame her, if in her moments of leisure 
she picks up an enthralling novel, and in consequence of 
such lettered-idleness buys her stockings and has her 
print " wrappers " made in a shop. In the old days she 
had to make her own clothes because there was no one 
else to make them ; she had to knit her " two purl two 
plain " hose, for the woven stocking at tenpence a pair 
did not exist. In a great many instances she stayed for 
years in the same place because there would have been 
great difficulty in leaving it; locomotion was very 
different then from what it is now, and people of all 
classes were not in the habit of tearing about the 
country or having perpetual changes. 
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In early childhood I remember being quite horrified 
by a Lammermuir shepherd's wife asking me what the 
sea was like — she lived twelve miles from it, and yet had 
never once seen the blue waves breaking on the shore 
nor the distant sails of a passing vessel. When in later 
years she paid a visit to Edinburgh — an Edinburgh that 
knew not cable-cars nor motors — she was bewildered 
and dumbfoundered by the wonder of the traffic. When 
she was prevailed upon to have a cup of tea with us she 
electrified us all by pausing on the threshold of the door 
and remarking with much solemnity — "Hech! Sirs! 
Hech ! Mem, I feel juist like the Queen o' Sheby 
veesitin' Soalomon in a' his gloary"! Anything less 
like the Eastern Queen I certainly never saw, nor is there 
much Solomonic glory about the ordinary Edinburgh 
house. We are told, ** there is no darkness but ignor- 
ance." Well ! we have swept away the ignorance of the 
" gude-wife " from the Lammermuirs 5 and her descen- 
dants are not likely to have remained indifferent to the 
Call of the Sea, nor do they compare themselves to 
Biblical queens when they take a cheap trip to Edinburgh. 

We have the light and yet we are not satisfied. We 
want all the good points of the fine old-fashioned days 
of unlettered ignorance and all the pleasant things of the 
modern up-to-date enlightenment. My Lady still wishes 
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to find the hard-working blanket-washer at £^ per 
annum, some one like " my grandmother's good faithful 
Jane " — My Lady forgets that she herself is not the least 
like her grandmother, therefore why should she expect 
faithful four-pound Janes to be the same as they were 
fifty years ago ? Prices have altered, wages have altered 5 
and if you look at things from the alteration standpoint 
the five-pound note of fifty years ago is really only the 
equivalent of the ten-pound note of to-day. I suppose 
the smallest wage possible is the ;f lo or ;^I2 given to a 
kitchen-maid or " tweeny-maid '^ — that unfortunate victim 
who is neither ** fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring,'' 
but the drudge of the housemaid and the turnspit of the 
cook. If this ;f 10 equals the £/^ of half a century ago, 
we cannot really call the modern wages so very excessive. 
True, you will only have a beginner for a small wage, 
but why not take the young strong country girl and train 
her? Shall I tell you why? Because the modern 
mistress is not going to be troubled to teach her. 

I have read a great deal about ^r^</2A/ lady-servants, and 
surely if trained i^^servants are required trained ordi- 
nary handmaidens will be considered even more neces- 
sary. Now, who trained the good faithful Peggottys of 
a bygone generation ? Their mistress, of course, and she 
is the proper person to do it. But remember, ^^ there is 
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no darkness but ignorance," and modern enlightenment 
tells us women were indeed plunged into darksome and 
hopeless ignorance in those long-ago days that are con- 
sidered domestically (but only domestically) so halcyon and 
peaceful. Is it necessary to be ignorant to know how to 
look after a house ? To say such a thing is merely to 
talk absolute nonsense, surely it does not say much for 
our wonderful systems of modern education, if we can- 
not keep house better than our great-grandmothers, who 
are popularly supposed to have had no education at all ! 

You women of to-day who fear to much 
The woman of the fixture, showing how 
The dangers of her course are such and such — 
What are you now ? 

Mothers and wives and housekeepers, forsooth ! 
Great names, you cry ; full scope to rule and please ! 
Room for wise age and energetic youth — 
But are you these ? 

Housekeepers ! Do you then, like those of yore, 
Keep house with power and pride, with grace and ease ? 
NO| you keep servants only ! What is more, 
You don't keep these ! 

To-day the modern housekeeper is too busy with other 
things to look after her house at all. Well ! this may 
all be for the benefit of the human race, and generations 
yet unborn may rise to bless the day when women were 
so busy in the world that they had no time to attend to 
their homes. Only, they must rua blame the servants if 
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their homes are neglected, their meals (if they ever eat 
any in the house ! ) ill-cooked and ill-served. Woman's 
(how nice of me to give her that large capital "W") 
place in the world may be one of infinitely greater im- 
portance than that of mother, wife, and housekeeper. 
I do not quite see what she is going to do that could be 
better than doing her own work (this work unfortunately 
has no capital) — but then I am dreadfully old-fashioned 
and ignorant — but until she pays some attention to her 
household more than a perfunctory dinner-ordering of 
three minutes in the morning, I much fear she will still 
cry aloud and in vain for good servants. 

I have already mentioned Solomon, and I am sure no 
one is going to dispute with me if I say he was ever 
reckoned a very wise man, though perhaps, according to 
modern ideas, old-fashioned. Solomon has placed it 
upon record that the price of a virtuous woman is far 
above rubies; if we take the trouble to read of this 
virtuous woman we find that in addition to being a 
remarkably good housekeeper she was also possessed of 
brains. "She considereth a field and buyeth it" — your 
ignorant woman does not know how to acquire property. 
We are expressly told that, however busy, she never 
neglected her personal appearance — I have little sympathy 
for the brain that cannot brush its hair — ^nor her clothes ; 
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I believe she wa« fond of dress, for are we not told she 
wore " silk and purple " ? Like a wise woman she knew 
how to advance her husband's interests — as for her 
children, did they not arise and call her blessed ? I do 
not think we will improve much upon King Solomon's 
ideal woman, and let us ever remember that with all she 
had to do she yet "looketh well to the ways of her 
household and eateth not the bread of idleness." 



LETTERS OF A PEER 
AND A PORK-PACKER 

TN the year 1 7 74 were published the letters of the 
Earl of Chesterfield to his son — ^letters which are 
now an English classic and contain much sound good 
advice underlying a mass of eighteenth-century flummery 
— the sword-knots may be superfluous and merely 
ornamental) but they do not blunt the steel. More than 
a century later there appeared another collection of 
letters, also from father to son, but this time written by 
an American pork-packer, not by an English peer. The 
first collection of letters were fact; these later letters 
are only fiction — very amusing fiction it is. They also 
have an underlying stratum of good advice — broad hard- 
headed solid common sense — covered over with much 
American slang and fun, and adorned with many amusing 
anecdotes, used by Mr. John Graham to "point his 
moral and adorn his tale." 

In this age — a very different one from that of Lord 
137 
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Chesterfield — ^when newspapers are so much with us, 
you must needs be blind and deaf and an inveterate 
" hermit of the dale " if you wish to avoid hearing what 
is going on in the world, or at least seeing what the 
newspapers are saying. The Press has said many hard 
things of pork-packers, if true, then " pity 'tis, 'tis true," 
and if not true, then I suppose the poor pork-packers 
have been maligned — however, we are only concerned 
with this one particular pork-packer, and I should like it 
clearly understood that he is — ^like Csesar's wife — ^above 
suspicion. 

At first it hardly seems possible that there could be 
even the slightest resemblance in the two collections of 
letters. Lord Chesterfield would have considered John 
Graham an impossible person, his pork terribly vulgar, 
and his letters beneath contempt. Our worthy pork- 
packer would have looked upon his lordship, with his 
Latin quotations, his poetry, his elegance and grace, as 
very silly, if not a complete fool. Yet they both give 
much the same good advice. 

Where my lord glides, Mr. Graham hustles ; but 
they both " git right there." The former writes his 
letters to an embryo politician, and the latter to an 
embryo pork-packer 5 but many of their maxims are the 
same. 
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Take this sentence as applied to a politician : " You 
must have dexterity enough to conceal the truth, sagacity 
enough to read other people's countenances, and serenity 
enough not to let them discover anything in yours." 

Now for the pork-packer. Mr. Graham tells his 
" Dear Pierrepoint ^ to have something to say, to say it, 
and then stop talking ; and he goes on to the following : 
" Remember, too, that it's easier to look wise than to 
talk wisdom ; say less than the other fellow, and listen 
more than you talk, and keep your eye open all the 
time." 

We hardly think Pierrepoint would be told to have 
dancing-lessons; and even Chesterfield says, though 
necessary, they are ridiculous. 

But when it comes to dress they are both agreed. 

Under date 4 October, 1 746, we read : " You must 
dress 5 therefore attend to it, not in order to rival or to 
excel a fop in it, but in order to avoid singularity and 
consequently ridicule." 

From Chicago, on lo May, 189-, comes a letter in 
which Pierrepoint is told that though "clothes don't 
make the man, they make all of him except his hands 
and face during business hours, and that's a pretty con- 
siderable area of the human animal." In the same letter 
he is told not to wear " blue-and-white striped pants 
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and a red necktie," and not to look as if he had slept 
in his clothes. In another letter old Graham indulges 
in some caustic remarks about ** sporty clerks " and 
checked suits, which looks as if our young friend 
Pierrepointy as well as looking ** blamed important and 
chesty," had blossomed into gorgeous raiment. Large 
checks and brilliant ties seem to have attracted the youth 
of all ages. Even in Denmark there must have been 
something that took the place of our ^' fancy checks" and 
striped suitings, for Polonius sticks it into Laertes — the 
Americanisms seem to have come to stay — about his 
clothes. Poor Mr. Pepys must have wished he had 
taken the old courtier's advice, ^'Costly thy habit as 
thy purse can buy," for he always seems to have been 
buying clothes that he could not pay for : " This morn- 
ing came home my fine camlett cloak with gold buttons, 
and a silk suit, which cost me much money, and I pray 
God to make me able to pay for it,^ This pious wish or 
prayer was, we suppose, answered, for he shortly starts 
off and purchases a velvet coat and cap. Periwigs also 
he could not resist, and the wig-maker could always 
persuade him into a purchase, though he had many wigs 
and they cost much moiiey, and were, as he himself says, 
honest man, '^mighty fine, indeed too fine for me." 
Samuel might have agreed with old Graham that 
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"appearances are deceitful, but so lopg as they are, 
there's nothing like having them deceive for us instead 
of against us " ; and he must have passed for a rich 
man when he peacocked about the town in his shaggy 
purple gown with gold buttons and hoop lace. Though 
we none of us deliberately set out to deceive, there is 
no need to put the hole in the carpet in the middle of 
the room, and the only unfaded bit of pattern under the 
sofa. People pretty well go by appearances, and the 
man who hires or borrows or owes for a tall hat and 
a frock-coat is more likely to get the job than the man 
whose bowler is green and gone in the rim — which is 
perhaps unfair on the excellent head covered by the 
bowler. The world is hurrying along at great speed, 
and, sad to say, very often there is only time to look at 
the outside ; and though " a dirty shirt may hide a pure 
heart," all we have time for is the fact that the shirt is 
far from clean. 

On one point the peer and the pork merchant are 
entirely at variance. Mr. Graham sets no store on 
foreign travel. The grand tour does not appeal to him. 
He has no time for "this European foolishness," and 
when Pierrepoint tries to impress on his father the 
importance of spending two or three months in Europe, 
he is plainly and firmly told to turn his attention to 
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pork. Europe can wait, but pork cannot. While 
Pierrepoint was sunning himself in Hyde Park or 
imbibing "atmosphere" at Oxford, some other man 
would be chipping into the pork business, and old 
Graham does not mean to lose one red cent by waste 
of time. He has worked hard and made a big business, 
and he does not mean his son to fool it away. No, 
Pierrepoint must learn when young all there is to learn 
about pigs. He must study the hog in the rough; 
watch him fattening, see him killed, and keep an eye 
on him till the last pork-trimmings are turned into 
"country-fed sausages" at twenty cents a pound. 
Pierrepoint must learn all about lard ; all about hams — 
those that are dry-salted for the niggers in the South 
and those that are sugar-cured for the white folks in the 
North. He has to come into the house in a very 
subordinate position, and work his way up. As his 
father says, " There is plenty of room at the top, but 
no elevator in the building." 

At first our young friend is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. He writes letters to charming young ladies during 
office hours, and, unfortunately for him, puts the wrong 
letters in the wrong envelopes, so that Jim Donnelly, 
of Donnelly's Provision Store, calls on the head of the 
firm " with a fool smile on his fat face," and says that 
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though he does not object to being addressed as 
" Dearest," an invitation to the theatre has no bearing 
on his claim for shortage on the last car-load of sweet- 
pickled hams. This makes old Graham pretty nfiad, 
and he tells Pierrepoint that though he may write as 
many letters as he likes before eight or after six, the 
stretch between these hours has been bought by the 
firm, and when half an hour is used for any other pur- 
pose but the business of the firm it is "a petty form of 
petty larceny." This little affair of the letter must have 
caused Pierrepoint to sulk, for he writes a complaining 
letter to his father. He does not like the man who is 
over him, and cannot work under him. From Omaha, 
in a letter very much to the point, his father tells him 
that if any one is sacked it will not be Milligan, and 
that " there isn't such a thing as being your own boss in 
this world, unless you are a tramp, and then there's a 
constable." 

Pierrepoint now goes on peacefully, being promoted 
to the "billing-desk" and a rise of salary. But, alas! 
his florist's bill of fifty-two dollars for roses is sent to 
his father, and he receives a sharp letter regarding ex- 
travagance. Also his father does not quite approve of 
the young lady who received the roses. He thinks ten 
thousand dollars' worth of diamonds too much money 
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for any girl to hang round her neck. But he com- 
forts himself with the reflection that when Miss Mabel 
Dashkam knows Pierrepoint's only source of income is 
the twelve dollars a week he has to earn, she will not 
have much to do with him. He hopes Pierrepoint is 
not so foolish as to think of becoming engaged, for " a 
twelve-dollar clerk who owes fifty-two dollars for roses 
needs a keeper more than a wife." 

From first to last he gives his son the most excellent 
advice, all told in racy, virile sentences, straight to the 
point, full of grit and sense. His anecdotes, which he 
** merely mentions " to impress things, are most amusing. 
Doctor Hoover, the old deacon ; the widow's boy Clar- 
ence ; Jim Durham, who forced the sale of " Graham's 
Extract** by sheer cheek and advertising ; even " my old 
acquaintance, Doctor Paracelsus von Munsterberg ** — all 
help to show Pierrepoint the right road to travel to bring 
him out at the top ** clean and sweet all through,** like 
one of Graham's best hams. 

You see I am absolutely sure old Graham was an 
entirely worthy and straightforward pork-packer, and 
had no connection at all with any firms that were in the 
least shady, or could he have wished his only son to 
resemble a ham ? 

Old Graham was not a great reader, or he might have 
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suggested Pierrepoint's studying The Empire of Business^ 
which Mr. Caraegie has found time to write in moments 
snatched from piling up a colossal fortune and giving 
Free Libraries. Like the pork merchant, Carnegie says 
there is " plenty of room at the top," but you won't get 
there unless you start at the very bottom. He himself 
began by sweeping out the ofEce. But think of all the 
ofBce-boys who start sweeping and never rise to any- 
thing higher than a twenty-five-shillings-a-week clerk ! 
You may sweep and sweep, and all you raise is dust, not 
dollars. Every one is not a Carnegie 5 and though you 
may fix your eyes on the top, and climb for all you are 
worth, the chances are you never get higher up the 
ladder than the fourth rung, and thank your lucky stars 
if you are allowed to stay there, and not knocked off. In 
the chapter headed "Business" Mr, Carnegie tells us 
that the wise man puts all his eggs in one basket ; what 
happens when the handle breaks we are not told. If you 
are in steel, stick to steel, and do not touch copper ; if 
you are in coffee, do not worry about sugar. One thing 
is enough for any man. Like Pierrepoint's papa, who 
was impregnated with pork, fix your mind on one article 
and think of that only, till you are a millionaire, and 
then you can think of what you like. 

Mr. Carnegie lays down some golden rules for young 
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men entering on a business career — ** Aim for the 
highest," "Make the firm's interests your own," "Never 
enter a bar-room," " Never speculate," and, last and most 
important, "Expenditure within income." This last 
appeals to every one, whether we are in business, or 
drive a cab, or live on what is known as "private 
means." Wilkins Micawber laid down the following 
precept, which we all remember and all forget — 
" Annual income, twenty pounds ; annual expenditure, 
nineteen pounds nineteen six : result — Happiness. 
Annual income, twenty pounds; annual expenditure, 
twenty pounds ought and six : result — ^Misery." Micaw- 
ber should have known, for no one suffered more than 
he did from the sixpence on the wrong side. Keeping 
accounts does not help you, so many things go into 
" sundries." The only way to keep within your income 
is to go without everything you want to buy. This 
last would hardly appeal to Carnegie, but it strikes 
home to most of us who are sitting on the ground 
watching the multi-millionaires enjoying the view at the 
top of the ladder. 

Mr. Carnegie is not like Rudyard Kipling: he 
does not think "he travels the swiftest who rides all 
alone." He advises all the young men to look around 
and find a real nice girl to marry and set up house with; 
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only, he says, a man, especially if he is in business, must 
marry a woman with plenty of common sense. Uncommon 
sense would be a better name for it, you meet it so 
seldom. 

It is a satisfaction to know that we leave the self-made 
merchant rejoicing over his son's approaching marriage 
with Helen Heath, " a mighty eligible young woman — 
pretty, bright, and sensible " 5 in fact, as he tells Pierre- 
point, " You'd have to sit up nights to make yourself 
good enough for her, if you brought her a million instead 
of fifty a week." But he raises Pierrepoint's salary to 
seventy-five dollars, and will not write any more letters, 
for he will not require them with a wife to look after 
him and keep him from making a fool of himself. Like 
David Garrick, old Graham and Mr. Carnegie think 
"a good woman is an understudy for an angel," 
Stevenson calls her another kind of angel, a recording 
one. But in any case, whether in business or doing 
nothing, a man is better to have a woman to look after 
him. Indeed, if she is worth anything, she will not let 
him be idle, but will give him something to do, if it is 
only weeding the garden. 

Farther on in his book Mr. Carnegie asks questions 
like Mr. Chadband. " What is wealth ? " Like Nelson's 
answer when interrogated about fear^ I can truthfully 
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say I never saw it, and am not likely to. But if any 
ever comes my way I will hold on to it. Mr. Carnegie 
assures us that it is being distributed ; that all the new 
inventions and the great businesses help money to 
circulate. Well, if it is circulating, it is in a whirlpool, 
and I am on the outside and cannot catch any. By 
wealth Mr. Carnegie does not mean the great fortunes 
which have been piled up by the few, but " the revenue 
sufficient for modest independent living.** 

The difficulty is to know exactly the sum that would 
allow you to live modestly and independently; also I am 
not quite sure that we any of us pine for that modest com- 
petency ; something a little more flamboyant — something 
with a substantial margin sounds more attractive. But 
is it not just like a millionaire to tell us to live modestly 
and contentedly — "Contented wi' little and canty wi' 
mair.** How do we know they were contented when 
they had little ? Most assuredly they are not invariably 
so very " canty " when the dollars roll in. As far as I can 
gather, happy " cantyness " entirely disappears when you 
own oil-fields or diamond-mines, or some other lucrative 
possession ; perhaps the assumption of depressed gloom 
is to teach the contented the terrible risk they run of 
losing their light-hearted cheerfulness if they grow rich. 
Still, for the satisfaction of those who intend to prove 
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that they can be '' canty " and yet have wealth, I must 
say, from reading Mr. Carnegie's book, that it sounds 
astonishingly easy to make a fortune. The important 
thing is to begin poor enough : if you enter a town with 
three-halfpence in your pocket you will certainly leave 
it a millionaire, but if you go into the world with an 
allowance of fifty pounds a year the chances are very 
much against your ever increasing your income to more 
than two hundred and fifty pounds per annum, and 
though this may quite easily be called a ** modest in- 
dependency" it is by no means aiBuence — ^indeed there 
is more modesty about it than money ! 

All this talk of money-making and dollars would 
seem terribly vulgar to My Lord of Chesterfield, and 
yet he and John Graham and Mr. Carnegie are all aiming 
at the same thing. In one of his letters he writes : 
" My object is to have you fit to live ; which, if you 
are not, I do not desire that you should live." 

Has not that "fit to live "a true transatlantic ring.? 
Mr. Carnegie wants the young men to be " fit to live " 
as honest, hard-working, capable citizens. He thinks 
that books and colleges will help to train the youth of 
the cities, even though Mr. Dooley says "Ye can send a 
laad to college, but ye can't make him think." John 
Graham wanted Pierrepoint to be " fit to live," a good 
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sensible man and a keen hand at the pork-packing 
business. 

And My Lord Chesterfield says more than either : 
"If you are not fit to live I do not desire that you 
should live at all." 

Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 

Let young and old accept their part. 
And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize. 

Go, lose or conquer as you can ; 
But if you fail, or if you rise. 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 



SCHOOL BOOKS 
OLD AND NEW 

/COMPARISONS are odious! Have we not all written 
these words inkily and laboriously (down-strokes 
heavy, up-strokes light) in company with such excellent 
sentiments as "Procrastination is the thief of Time,** 
"Evil Communications'' — sad corrupter of youthful 
morals ! — and our other old friend " Punctuality is the 
soul of business " ? 

The " wise fellow " who was also officer and house- 
holder> to say nothing of being " as pretty a piece of 
flesh as is any in Messina," and the proud owner of *' two 
gowns," considered comparisons "odorous." I believe 
the dear little old-world primers, spellers, horn-books, 
and readers would quite agree with Dogberry and the 
copy-books, and think us not only odious and " odorous " 
and unkind, but also most unfair, if we attempted any com- 
parisons between them and the beautiful lesson-books of 
to-day. Shabby — tattered — torn little people — would 
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they not cry out to us to spare them, to have mercy on 
their many shortcomings and remember how very hard 
they tried to do their best? Looked at in the light of 
mere curiosities they are perfectly delightful — ^how we 
love the quaint woodcuts, the stern moral teaching, and 
the high-flown sentiments ! 

We may perhaps laugh at the truly remarkable 
Zoology and Geology, the very curious Geography and 
strange History, but, after all, it is very tender laughter. 

The air is sweet with the scent of old-world flowers, 
" laylocks ^ and gilly-flowers and London-pride. Great- 
grandpapa escorts great-grandmamma to school, carrying 
her book and little reticule (all well-conducted small 
maidens had reticules) — ^perhaps he picks a spray of 
lavender or sprig of feathery southernwood to mark 
her place — a gallant gentleman is great-grandpapa ! Alas ! 
he is sadly deficient in spelling, and does not know his 
lesson; he is ignominiously kept in, and left standing 
in the corner — a plumless Jack Horner, his curly head 
crowned with a dunce's cap — for long ago the cap of 
the dunce was a real badge of ignorance and shame, not 
merely a paper cap in a Christmas cracker. Poor great- 
grandpapa ! Through the open window he can see the 
" four-and-twenty happy (unkept in) boys *' bound out of 
school ; though he probably merely envies them and 
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does not compare them to " troutlets " nor " sportive 
deer." If he is " a melancholy man " when he sees 
thentf he is infinitely more melancholy when great- 
grandmamma appears walking with Tommy Jones — ^his 
hated rival. How fervently does great-grandpapa despise 
BoUes' spelling \ how intensely does he dislike Tommy. 
Never mind, once the lesson is learned and the dunce's 
cap removed, most certainly he will punch Tommy's 
head. This pleasing reflection is undoubtedly a great 
aid to spelling, so the lesson is quickly finished, and 
with a war-whoop of triumph great-grandpapa descends 
like an Assyrian upon the unsuspecting Thomas. And 
great-grandmamma ? Well, great-grandmamma, being a 
true woman, is a little proud that two bold squires 
should fight for her favour, and — and — gives her hand 
to the victor— who, of course, is great-grandpapa. 

Neglected Thomas is left with both a broken heart 
and a broken head, while victorious great-grandpapa 
stalks proudly a^^y, great-grandmamma tripping by his 
side. And so stalking and tripping they fade away in 
the distance in a faint haze of misty lavender-scented 
days, leaving us only the old school-books. And what 
wonderful books they are ! 

The absolute marvels contained in great-grandpapa's 
picture alphabet ! Were there ever such animals ? 
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Who can help laughing at the vision of a perfectly 
square striped beast alluringly inscribed as **The Zebra,'' 
"a very handsome quadruped"? No doubt our great 
grandparents considered him very handsome indeed. I 
am sure they greatly admired " A Young Lion " with 
enormous and most elderly whiskers. Ornithology is 
represented by a picture merely called " A Bird " (no 
species is mentioned) in which a bird of minutest 
proportions is barely visible through the bars of a 
colossal cage — a cage that could easily hold an ostrich. 
I doubt if even the most eloquent of temperance 
lecturers could improve upon the following couplet : — 

C stands for Camel, who lives in the East, 
D stands for Drunkard, a worse looking beast. 

It seems almost impossible that any thing or any one 
could look worse than the unfortunate camel. He truly 
deserves an unqualified apology from the artist, for he 
is depicted with humps in every direction. Like a well- 
known camel of later date he could sorrowfully 
sing : — 

But a camel's all lumpy. 
Humpy and dumpy : 

Anything does for me I 

The intoxication of the " worse looking beast" is in- 
dicated by a peculiarly fatuous smile, a large black bottle, 
and the loss of his hat — it floats mysteriously in mid-air, 
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either held in space by spiritualistic agency or impelled 
to leave a head that is evidently filled with the fumes of 
drink. *'D the drunkard " must have been a sad warning 
to great-grandpapa and other boys of tender years. 

The most delightful of the old woodcuts are, I think, to 
be found in The Little Reader^ s Assistant ; they are quite 
inimitable, and it is difficult to decide which picture is 
the greater joy, that of a " Christian Indian getting the 
better of a Heathen Indian " — the wiliness of that con- 
verted Redskin!— or the picture of "Putnam and the 
Wolf." Putnam is shown to us lying flat on his face 
among steep rocks — like the conies, the wolves are 
evidently accomplished Alpine climbers — clutching the 
wolf by one ear 5 luckily for Putnam, this particular wolf 
has the ears of a donkey, if not even longer. Putnam 
has been lowered to the animal's den by a rope held by 
three obliging friends, who are pulling it so extremely 
tight that poor Putnam is in imminent danger of losing 
his right foot! A more uncomfortable way of wolf- 
hunting it would be hard to imagine, but truly it is a 
wonderful work of art. Was Putnam (and his wolf) 
the original inspirer of that classic of our youth, " The 
Skater and the Wolves"? How courageously (and 
rapidly) he used to skate across the pages of an old 
Royal Reader J ever " hotly pursued " ; how gallantly he 
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now bicycles (of course "hotly pursued") through a 
Twentieth Century Reader \ My own firm belief is that 
Putnam and the skater and the bicyclist are all the 
same person, and that he will shortly appear agiun crossing 
the Siberian desert in a motor-car unceasingly pursued 
by the undaunted band of open-mouthed wolves. Could 
these voracious animals fly, surely the descendant of 
Putnam would escape from them in the newest Santos 
Dumont flying-machine, I do not despair of a Twenty- 
first Century Reader with the bold Putnam pictured 
among the clouds. 

The information in the old books was both varied and 
peculiar — especially geographically. It is a little crush- 
ing to find the Scots set down as '' lean, rawboned with 
high cheek bones," destitute of good qualities, and with 
no diversions or accomplishments but '' gofF and curling." 
" Gk)fF" is described in a few brief felicitous words 
ending with, '' and the party which strikes the ball with 
fewest strokes into a hole prepared for the purpose wins 
the game." However, we have two national games, 
even if we are " lean and rawboned." The poor Irish 
are given no characteristics at all, no games, and only 
two customs — " howling at funerals and quarrelling " : 
you cannot help wondering if the funerals and con- 
sequent lamentations were the natural results of the 
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quarrelling. Poland seems to have no recommendations 
but many animals — " wolves, buffaloes, horses, boars, 
gluttons^ lynxes and deer." Luckily we know (from later 
educational works) that glutton is only another name for 
the wolverine, otherwise we might have thought a cruel 
aspersion was being cast on the Poles themselves. 

The following amazing couplet is in an old history- 
book : — 

Queens and Kings 
Are gaudy things. 

A truly sweeping assertion, but when I realized the 
history primer appeared during the Commonwealth, I 
grasped the political significance and wondered no more. 
For the lesson-books of long ago were nothing if not 
political, and agreeably changed their teaching to suit 
the times with the unfailing regularity of a Vicar of 
Bray. It must have been sadly confusing for the scholars! 
When Charles II "was restored to the throne of hie 
ancestors " I suppose the boys and girls discreetly hid or 
burned the " gaudy things " volume 5 and, full of 
enthusiasm, joined their shrill voices to the shouts of 
triumph and welcome. Privately they may have thought 
the banished republican primer somewhat accurate, for — 
if our good Pepys is to be listened to — the triumphal 
entry into London was not merely gay and joyful, but 
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also distinctly gaudy. Were there some unfortunate little 
Roundheads shut up dully at home ? How they must 
have envied the Cavalier children, even though it was 
well drilled into them that Royalties were indeed 
" gaudy things " and certainly not worth looking at. 

But whether Roundhead or Cavalier, and up to a very 
much later date, small children had a hard life of it ; like 
Mr. Squeers' celebrated establishment, an old-world 
school was the " right shop for morals," and not only 
the school-time books but the very play-books " pointed 
a moral" and ''adorned a tale" with countless stern 
instructions. Always a powder concealed in the most 
seductive-looking jam, generally a great deal of powder 
with a very thin jammy coating. Then, think of the 
swift and terrible retributions that fell upon wrongdoers 
— wrongdoers of tender years who had only been 
engaged in the mildest wrongdoing. You merely 
touched a box of matches — ^lucifers they were then — and 
like poor Miss Augusta Noble, you were promptly 
burned to cinders. Were you wild and wicked enough 
to climb upon a chair or table, to judge from the 
picture, the entire house collapsed about your head 
and crushed you to powder in its downfall — ^but only the 
wilful climber ; the rest of the family — ^grieved but also 
shocked and sanctimonious — escaped. The very slightest 
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display of vanity, or smallest deviation from strict truth, 
brought with them dreadful punishments. Caroline, who 
merely (though tearfully) wished to wear a pink sash 
instead of the prescribed blue, was severely whipped for 
expressing any opinion. Agnes, who so far forgot her- 
self as to play with " rude boys," met with an accident 
that rendered her lame and a walker on crutches for life. 
Indeed, the ways of small transgressors were so ex- 
tremely hard that it is a wonder to me any child was ever 
otherwise than superlatively good and well-behaved. 
Sometimes a child might have a second chance, and even 
if very bad (bad according to the lights of cautionary 
verses) could with superhuman efforts become tolerably 
good. There is the celebrated " Ellen, or the naughty 
girl reclaimed," who not only left off her evil ways — 

But happily her time she spends, 
Lov'd and esteemed by all her friends. 

However, Ellen's is a rare case 5 far more often the un- 
fortunate little sinners' first slip was their last — one step 
on the downward path of crime and all was over. 
Naturally the very good children became the most 
unconscionable little prigs. How could they help it ? 
Think of those excellent young gentlemen, Tom and 
Charles, the very quintessence of priggishness. Tom 
even went so far as — 
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" And I," Mid Tom, " won*t play with Sam, 
Although he has a top." 

Could self-sacrifice in the pursuit of virtuous com- 
panionship go farther ? Probably ** naughty little Sam " 
existed quite happily without the patronage of "the 
superior boys'* — any way, he had his top, I cannot help 
having a certain admiration for Tom, for we are apt to 
overlook the delinquencies of all naughty little Sams if 
they will only be so kind and obliging as to lend us their 
tops. Are we not too ready to make an improvisation 
and say — 

We certainly will play with Sam, 
^tcause he has a top ? 

Sometimes the most priggish of children were not 
altogether proof against rewards, there are those well- 
brought-up young people who, scorning the pastry-cook's 
shop, spent all their money upon books. Did they not 
in the end receive the very pastry they sternly affected 
to despise ? 

For when we've learnt each book by heart, 
Mamma will treat us with a tart. 

Can you not see them gravely studying their purchases 
— fruity, flaky, toothsome visions floating in front of them? 

Can we conscientiously blame them ? 

After all, do we not comfort our grown-up selves 
with thoughts of " pippins and cheese to come " ? 
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Virtue is its own reward — very gratifying, perhaps, 
but somewhat depressing when life is all virtue and the 
rewards intangible and invisible. 

We all look for our little bit of sugar when we have 
done well— or tried to do well ; we sit up and beg, wag 
our poor tails and hold out our humble tired paws and — 
and — well ! a lump of sugar is pleasanter than a kick ! 

Even that truly virtuous woman, Dame Partlet, 
though most anxious that all children should learn 
the hymn she had written, did not forget the edible 
reward : — 

Yet stop jrour grief, for she has left 

Each little girl and boy 
Who gets by heart this little hymn, 

A cheesecake and a pie. 

Dame Partlet must surely have been Irish, and, like 
Captain Costigan, pronounced it **poy,'' I wonder 
how many children successfully devoured the rewards, 
and how soon they totally forgot the good Dame's 
hymn. 

They had so few play-books, the long-ago little 
people, that they greatly valued those they proudly 
possessed. Was not Emily Barton's joy almost over- 
whelming when her kind Papa took her to Skinner's 
Juvenile Library and bought her seven books all at once ! 
Ah ! Emily, not one of the seven is half so sweet as the 

M 
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book that tells your story, yours and that of Ann 
Withers and the story of Margaret Green ; Margaret 
who made the " precious discovery " of a room that was 
" a very large library." Poor Margaret ! a born reader, 
she read everything she could find — read so much about 
Mahomet that she sadly feared she was really a 
Mahometan ! — which entirely proves that little boys and 
girls should only read books that are intended for them. 
Could they possibly have more delightful reading-books 
than the modern Readers ? It seems almost absurd to 
call them lesson or task books when they are so full of 
interest and so well and carefully illustrated. Then they 
are all so delightfully up-to-date, surely a child must 
have a stronger interest in Mafeking than in the Siege of 
Calais— even though the night-gowned burghers are 
striking and picturesque! Ladysmith and Omdurman 
must mean more to the modern child than the Battle of 
Barnet or the Seven Years' War. Roberts, BuUer, and 
Kitchener are infinitely more interesting names than 
those of early Britons or Plantagenet kings. But even 
to-day, with all the modern lesson-books, children are 
told far more about distant Henrys and Edwards than of 
those distinguished figures that stand nearer their own 
time. All the years I was at school I was never able to 
be present at Sevastopol or cheer the Highlanders 
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marching into Lucknow 5 whenever we came within 
measurable distance of Queen Victoria — say the '45 
or the Battle of Bunker's Hill — for some reason or other 
we were hurried back to those tiresome Plantagenets. 
Once we almost captured G^eorge IV, but alas ! only for 
two lessons, the cry was " Once more unto the breach," 
and there we were again fighting the French and follow- 
ing Henry V's victorious army. Of course it is quite 
necessary that we should know when Julius Casar 
landed, who was Wat Tyler, and what — when — and 
where was the Battle of Bosworth Field; but with these 
new lesson-books I think we might go fairly quickly 
through the Dark Ages and spend some little profitable 
time in the enlightened Age of our good King 
Edward VIL 

What an immense improvement there is in geography- 
books ! I never learned any geography— entirely the fault 
of my book ; in fact I really cannot see how a child to- 
day fails to know everything about his own country and 
the countries of other people. I suppose the ideal 
geography lesson would be to sail around the world and 
see the different places. This is suggestive of Mr. Squeers's 
methods \ you spelt " winder," and then were promptly 
sent to clean it. However, a modern geography-book is 
almost as good as a ship — very different to the confused 
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and complicated old books. How would the modern 
child, used to its clear and interesting lessons, like to 
study Godding s First Lessons in Geoiogy i And yet this work 
was published as late as 1 846. The woodcuts are 
inimitable, but ''confusion worse confounded" reigns 
over them. One small picture displays : Item, one vol- 
cano in violent eruption, item, one labyrinthodon, item, one 
dinotherium, item, several gentlemen in top hats, item, 
a flock of birds, species unknown. To one side of the 
picture is a mass of rocks inscribed simply '' Strata," the 
topmost peak occupied by a very small boy bearing a 
very large flag with the word "Persevere." Now I 
presume the flag message means persevere in the study of 
geology, but then, why labyrinthodons ? and why gentle- 
men in top hats ? However, the flag of perseverance is 
a good and necessary banner in the fight, whether we 
are struggling with geology (and dinotheriums) at school, 
or battling with this weary world, where there are 
moments when even geology seems simple and labrintho- 
dons gentle everyday creatures compared with those con- 
tending armies we have to fight. 

I am sorry to say that with all their almost superhuman 
good conduct our great-grandparents — ^bobbing curtsies, 
"Sir" and "Madame," and all their other stern disci- 
pline notwithstanding — yet ornamented their school- 
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books with weird drawings and much original poetry. 
Some of the verses are most entertaining. 

Oh ! may I learn with trae submission 
Daniel Adams' composition, 

is written on the front page of Adam^ Arithmetic \ it 
voices a pretty sentiment and a most ingenious rhyme. 
Another youths more celebrated for his wit than his 
spelling, has inscribed these four lines in one of his 
books : — 

Let every Urking thief be taught. 

This maxim always sure, 
That learning is much better bought 

Then stolen from the poor. 
Then tteel not this book. 

But the poor old histories came in for the worst treat- 
ment, that they were dry and tedious — "tedious as a 
twice-told tale" — ^we cannot deny; but their shortcomings 
are invariably described on the title-page in the following 
verse truly descriptive of the contents : — 

If there should be another flood, 

Then to this book I'd fly ; 
If all the Earth should be submerged 

This book would still be dry. 

I do not think the new history-books are dry; far 
from it, they more nearly resemble oases in the desert — 
that desert we must all travel through, and that con- 
tains sums and copies, dictation and grammar. 
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One great advantage the children of to-day have over 
their unfortunate ancestors — on half-holidays they are not 
presented with the Half-holiday Task Book, a volume 
specially intended " to enlighten the minds and improve 
the hearts of young children of either sex." Poor little 
people! The short tales are monuments of moral 
teaching and instruction calculated to effectually damp 
the joy of any half-holiday however sunny or long- 
wished-for. Each of the inestimable and serious tales 
ends with a verse of appropriate poetry. Could there be 
anything more virtuous and ** enlightening '' (though not 
to say enlivening) than this excellent sentiment ? — 

Still we should haye, in all we sajr or do, 
Some pleasing and some useful end in view. 



"OF NELSON AND THE 
NORTH " 

TT was Warren Hastings who suggested — ^in a letter to 
a friend — that Sir Walter Scott should write another 
Lay, not this time dealing with minstrelsy and the border- 
land, but a Lay of the Sea — " A poem of the nature of 
the old minstrelsy, and make our gallant Nelson the 
subject of it.'' Hastings, unaware if his friend knew 
Scott or not, finishes his letter by saying " If you know 
Mr. Scott, let me entreat you to urge him to this work ; 
and if you do not, do get acquainted with him on pur- 
pose ; and contrive that I may hear his first lay before I 
die." Through a mutual friend, " Mr. Scott " did hear 
of the Indian statesman's wish, but unfortunately con- 
sidered himself unequal to the task. He felt he could 
use "more freedom with my ancient preux chevaliers 
and border moss troopers," knowing that even if they 
were misrepresented they could not rise " to call me to 
debate the point en champ chs^ or to carry off my milk 
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cows from Ashestiel " — though Sir Walter wrote that " a 
request from Mr. Hastings was to be received as a com- 
mand," yet he dreaded the cloud of buzzing naval 
critics, " all of them fully able to detect the slightest in- 
accuracy in the manoeuvres of my fleets," and the Nelson 
poem was not to be. Still it is a pleasant memory that 
an appreciative Englishman suggested a Scotsman should 
write it, and that a great Scotsman with true humility 
thought Nelson and Trafalgar " too grand in its native 
simplicity to be heightened by poetical imagery," and 
that whenever he "attempted a few lines" he was 
" completely overwhelmed " by the vastness of the sub- 
ject and his own inability to do it justice. 

Sir Walter thoroughly appreciated the great naval 
hero, and did not trouble himself that he was not 
Scotch ! The other day I read a very feeble letter in 
one of the daily papers explaining at some length that 
" Caledonia stern and wild " was in a most parlous state, 
still labouring under the many disadvantages of the 
Union, and still crushed beneath the iron heel of 
English rule — ^with a Scottish Prime Minister, mark you, 
and a Scottish Primate, not to mention a few lesser digni- 
taries of Church and State who have managed to evade 
the iron heel — still ill-treated and misunderstood, having 
gained nothing from the sister country but a heavy share 
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of her National Debt ! I have never yet met any one 
who seriously " fashed ** themselves over the National 
Debt, and I do not fancy many of us are kept awake 
o' nights worrying about it, however sleepless we may 
become because of our own unpaid bills ! How far-off 
and shadowy seems a giant National Debt ! how near, 
tangible, and visible a mild and pygmy milkman ! My 
" brither Scot " — ^I do not feel at all brotherly towards 
him — ^was evidently suffering from an acute attack of 
" Scots-wha-hae'^-itis, from patriotism run mad ; but 
surely even he must be proud to have a share in Nelson. 
If we really do find the National Debt a grievance, are 
conscious only of the remarkable gsun it was to England 
to secure James VI for a ruler, and have no belief in any 
slight Saxon benefits that blew northwards, or that we 
" held south " for and — took ! yet we have one thing to 
be thankful for. Are we obliged to share the National 
Debt ? What matter ? The man of Kent and the 
Somerset farmer (these both sound so English) have to 
give us our fair share of their national heroes. Surely 
Nelson will make up to us for some of those many 
injustices that lie so heavily on the Bannockburning 
spirit of my Caledonian letter-writer. 

A pure-bred (perhaps home-bred explains him better) 
Englishman said to me the other day somewhat pitifully : 
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" Wherever you go, every one says they are either 
Scotch or Irish ; no one gets up and boasts of being 
English." It must be a satisfaction to him to feel the 
hero of Trafalgar was plain English ! It was Stevenson 
who wrote: — "Don't put *N.B»' on your paper, put 
Scotland and be done with it. Alas ! that I should be 
thus stabbed in the home of my friends. The name of 
my native land is not North Britain, whatever may be the 
name of yours." There was to be no pandering to mere 
Britishness — ^but it was also Stevenson who wrote an 
essay on the English Admirals — please observe he calls 
them English, not British. With all his admiration for — 

Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 

Here's to the bold and free, 
Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake, 

Hail to the Kings of the Sea !« 

he did not attempt to annex them for his own country, 
nor try to make them partly of Scottish extraction. Well 
he knew they were essentially English, and owed nothing 
to the North. 

Though I generally have a weakness for the word 
Scottish, when I think of " Admirals All " I consider 
British a truly honourable and becoming designation. 
When I remember Nelson, Bruce and the spider grow 
nebulous, and that " Wallace bled " does not seem so 
supremely important. During the Trafalgar Centenary 
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I should like to have been English — but only for last 
year — if possible English from Norfolk, a country 
famous for many things — ^from being the birthplace of 
the Duke of Thunder (Nelson quite appreciated the 
Jove-like ring of his Sicilian title) down to Norfolk 
Broads and " Norfolk biffins." In the days of my youth, 
when I went to school in the land of "the proud 
usurper " — ^as I feel sure my worthy Caledonian would 
call it — I was greatly impressed by the fact that all my 
small companions — juvenile usurpers with their iron 
English heels on my unfortunate Scottish neck — spent 
their holidays at the seaside. Worthing was the most 
desired haven, and next to it came Redcar or Whitby. 
From time immemorial my days of lessonless freedom 
had been passed among the hills, so I then and there 
made a mental note as follows : — " The English love 
the sea, but the Scotch love the hills." Needless to 
remark, I thought our point of view vastly superior. 
Any one could dig in the sand or wade, but it took 
a first-class walker to climb a hill! Could the finest 
shrimping-net ever made — stuffed full of shrimps — com- 
pare with the joy of carrying a grouse on the twelfth of 
August? Would a bathing-machine successfully take 
the place of a gunroom ? I thought very small things 
of the little usurpers when I realized the day of Saint 
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Grouse was not even a name to them ; that setters and 
pointers were animals far beyond their ken, and that the 
blackcock's tail in my felt hat — how remarkably ugly 
hats used to be! — merely raised their scorn and derision. 
Needless to say, they were much pleased to discover my 
extreme ignorance on the subject of jellyfish and star- 
fishy also that — though they might perhaps have given 
me "a good character" most undoubtedly — "I could 
not swim"! Now I have, of course with advancing 
years, greatly modified my views. I do not imagine the 
mountains the exclusive property of my native land nor 
the ocean the exclusive property of the English ; but I 
am still inclined to think that the sea means more to the 
South Briton than it does to the Northerner, and the 
Southerner — the dweller in the plains — can never feel 
the same towards the hills as do those who have grown 
up beneath their shadow. To begin with, can we ever 
forget that since earliest childhood we have sung — 

I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid ? 

No, we do not forget j and though our feet are slippery 
with the mud and clay of years, and we go warily with 
slow and saddened step, we yet instinctively turn to 
" the [everlasting hills " for help and comfort, and look 
upward towards " where the hills are bright." 
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The English always make a rush for the sea — think of 
the giant trips ! " Our heritage the sea ^ may not be 
known to them in actual words, but they feel it in their 
very bones. It is much easier to find a Scot who has 
never gazed on what Barry Cornwall calls — 

The Sea ! the Sea I the open Sea \ 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free 1 

(by the way, Barry Cornwall was an unfortunately poor 
sea-traveller, but no matter), than it is to discover an 
English villager who has not at least once in his life 
journeyed to the nearest seaport. With proud memories 
of Sir Patrick Spens and other " skeely skippers," not to 
mention Dundonald and that redoubtable Admiral who 
is referred to in Bon Gaubier : — '* Gin ye meet wi' Charlie 
on the sea, ye'd wish yersel at hame" — ^we are not 
going to belittle braid Scotland as a sea-power, but at the 
same time — ^well, well, Stevenson wrote English Admirals, 
and undoubtedly 'twas English he meant. Also, I am 
only really thinking of one Admiral, and with the best in- 
tentions in the world we cannot possibly turn him into 
a Scotsman — of course if Sir Walter had only written 
that poem (and dedicated it to Warren Hastings), he 
might have discovered a long line of Scottish — even 
border ancestors — for Nelson. 

Scott's Liy (had it ever seen the light) would have 
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made a splendid companion volume to Southey's Life. 
How fine are the following words, how doubly fine and 
full of meaning when we remember the Centenary 
Celebrations : " He has left us, not indeed his mantle of 
inspiration, but a name and an example, which are at 
this hour inspiring hundreds of the Youth of England : 
a name which is our pride, and an example which will 
continue to be our shield and strength.** Grand words ! 
And have they not proved themselves gloriously true? 
Eighty-three years ago since they were written, and yet 
they are still vivid and uplifting and arresting. Nelson 
equipped dull duty with golden wings, after Trafalgar — 
after that wonderful message — Duty, a somewhat leaden- 
coloured personality before, became a Gk>d clad in 
purple, enthroned for ever upon the restless, changeful 
seas. To Nelson we owe the fact that for all time, duty 
-^-duty done with a flaunt and a dash — is the proud 
prerogative of the seaman. The shoreman may occa- 
sionally do his duty and do it brilliantly, the landsman 
who " bides at hame ^ is possibly quite capable of heroic 
duties, but neither of them suggests to our minds the 
memory and message of the great Admiral. If the 
ofiice-boy saves the ofiice from fire or sword, and then 
modestly remarks, " I only did my duty, sir," we are not 
at all impressed, but somewhat inclined to think, "Well, 
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after all, that's all he did ! " But let the sailor say the 
same thing, and what a difference! How we talk of 
Nelson and the British tar, of " the honour of the flag," 
and what a prodigious waving of Union Jacks do we 
see ! Duty and Nelson belong to the sailorman, and — 
bless him ! — ^it is quite right they should. Nelson left all 
sailors a magnificent legacy, and right royally they have 
lived up to it. When the sailor says, " I only did my 
duty," he really means it, for the message of Trafalgar 
has sunk deeply into his heart, and will never, never be 
uprooted. There is a story — though I cannot find any 
authenticity for it — that the message originally read 
"Nelson expects," but there was no code-word for 
"Nelson" and "England" was signalled instead. I 
hope this tale is not true, for though every man afloat 
would have done his duty to the utmost limit of his 
power and strength for his beloved Admiral, yet there 
is a magnificent ring about the ** England expects" that 
even Nelson's name could not give. Clark Russell says 
that Nelson first used the word "confides," and then 
changed it to "expects," because of quickness and 
expediency. I prefer to think the great message always 
contained the word "expects." If you expect great 
things of people, they are more likely to do them, or 
at least to strive to come up to what is expected of 
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them. You may "confide" and hope, but the words do 
not sound the same as "expect"; behind the word 
" expects " lies the shadow, ** grievously-disappointed-if- 
you-in-any-way-fall-short-of-the-expectation." It was an 
inspired command, and the words echo through the 
years and sound from shore to shore; if they were 
addressed to seamen and fighters, they still contain a 
message for the "land lubbers," for the ordinary humble, 
citizens who, wherever their lot is cast, have their duty 
to perform. But undoubtedly the sailor feels the words 
belong to him and him alone — a certain contempt for 
shore-folk is ever a nautical characteristic. In many ways 
the sailor has immense advantages over the landsman, 
to begin with, he brings with him the glamour and fas- 
cination of the seas. We are all far more touched and 
affected by a sea story of heroism than we are by a land 
story that is quite as heroic and quite as fine. The 
land storymisses the glamour of the waves and winds, 
the touch of the romantic and picturesque that clings 
about a ship from truck to keel. You may be very 
brave on dry land and show infinite pluck and perse- 
verance, but what are they compared to the bravery 
and fortitude that " euchres " the storm and " bluffs the 
eternal sea"? No, my landsman! Content yourself 
"winnin* your hay," you do not hold the hem of 
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Nelson's mantle, and no "sweet little cherub sits up 
aloft" to look after you. Compete with "the gallant 
tar" as much as you like, you will still find him occupy- 
ing the centre of the stage and appropriating all the 
limelight. 

Ordinary folk who sleep in beds not bunks, and think 
sheets are sails, do tremendously brave deeds — no one 
disputes it — but often their doings lack the picturesque 
environment; are wanting in that touch of brilliant 
daring — bravado call it, if you like — that raises the com- 
monplace to the dazzlingly heroic. Even to-day — a 
hundred-and-one years after Trafalgar — ^and in the 
peaceful Mercantile Marine you hear of sailor-men 
doing wonderfully brave things, and doing them with 
a splash of dashing colour that is positively Nelsonic. 
A ship — an old "wind-jammer," carrying a very mundane 
cargo of tinned meats and fruits — crashed ashore in a 
terrific gale, and threatened every moment to either go 
to pieces or become submerged. The seas broke over 
her from stem to stern, and there seemed absolutely no 
chance of the ship living through the night. The 
Captain shouted to the men to haul up the flag, and the 
Red Ensign fluttered and struggled upwards in the 
howling wind. But the men — small blame to them, 
considering death lay waiting for them in every wave — 
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hoisted the flag upside down as a signal of distress. 
** No, you don't," roared the Captain — with the selfsame 
oath that we know the Recording Angel blotted out 
with a tear — " no reversed flags for me. Jack on top 
every time ! " Then when the Merchant Jack was in its 
right position he called for three cheers for the King and 
three cheers for the flag — and then the crew took to the 
rigging, where they clung to ropes and spars through- 
out the long night. Now as it happened mercifully — 
the waves and winds abated — the old ship held together — 
when the day dawned they were all saved, but at the 
moment when they cheered for the King and the flag 
there seemed uncommonly little chance of any of them 
ever seeing another day break. Now this little story 
illustrates what I mean by the picturesque, the splash of 
colour that clings about the sea and ships, even about an 
old "wind-jammer" that takes foods and cargoes round 
the world. 

The Liner she's a 4ady, and if a war should come. 

The Man-* o- War's *er 'usband, and Vd bid 'er stay at home ; 

But, oh, the little cargo-boats that fill with every tide ! 

'E'd 'ave to up and fight for them, for they are England's pride. 

As I have said so much in praise of the English — 
Kipling also writes ** England's pride" you will observe 
— perhaps it is only fair to mention that the ship-master 
who wanted no " reversed flags," and in a time of great 
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danger could triumphantly cheer for his King is — a 
Scotsman ! This is comforting, and it is pleasant to 
think on brave seafaring Scots, but at the bottom of my 
heart I still look upon the Navy as an English institution! 
It was " England expects," and not either Great 
Britain — how clumsy it sounds ! — nor England and 
Scotland — of course there were plenty of gallant 
Scotsmen fighting at Trafalgar, but the great victory 
seems to lie almost entirely with the English — ^Nelson 
towers above all other naval heroes, and Nelson was 
English. Still from ** Land's End to John o' Groats " we 
can unite in doing him honour and be proud of feeling 
that we of the North share him with the Southerner. 
Apart from the great victories and his extraordinary 
genius, Nelson appeals to us as being one of the most 
lovable of men — lovableness is a great quality, especially 
in a leader — every one loved him, as Southey says : 
"Never was any commander more beloved. He 
governed men by their reason and their affections : and 
they obeyed him with alacrity and joy, because he 
possessed their confidence as well as their love." If he 
was loved by those who came in contact with him, he 
was almost as greatly loved by the mass of the English 
people who had never seen him — never heard the sound 
of his voice. 
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The British Isles — no invidious distinction this time — 
are rich in heroes — ^in the fragrant memories of great 
men — but I do not suppose there has ever been— or will 
be again — a hero who so endeared himself to the heart 
of the nation. The victory of Trafalgar was too dearly 
bought ; the country rejoiced over the triumph of the 
Navy, but 'twas a poor rejoicing — what was a great 
naval victory when they had lost their beloved Nelson ? 

O Captain 1 my Captain I our fearful trip is done, 
The ship hat weathered every rack, the prize we sought is won. 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring. 
But O heart ! heart 1 heart ! 

O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

The prize was won — ^the ship had weathered the storm 
— but, the Captain had died at his post. The crowds of 
loving people who would so gratefully and gladly have 
welcomed him with shouts of exultation could only 
stand bare-headed and sad-eyed to see their hero carried 
to his rest. To quote Southey once more, he refers to 
the death of Nelson ^* as something more than a public 
calamity : men started at the intelligence, and turned 
pale, as if they had heard of the loss of a dear friend. 
An object of our admiration and affection, of our pride 
and our hopes, was suddenly taken from us; and it 
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seemed as if we had never, till then, known how deeply 
we loved and reverenced him.*' 

That the country mourned him long and sincerely we 
well know, and that he has never for one moment been 
forgotten we also know. If on the last 2l8t of October 
we twined a few more laurel wreaths, flew a few more 
flags (we of the North insinuating our Scottish flag with 
its flaming lion rampant amidst the floating folds of the 
Union Jack), it does not mean that we need a centenary 
anniversary to remind us of "Nelson's peerless name.** 
Every year his memory is more tenderly loved and 
proudly remembered. What a marvellous record, and 
what a wonderful personality ! To be the greatest of 
naval commanders, to win stupendous victories, to be 
adored by a whole nation, to die in a blaze of glory, and 
through a hundred years to live in the hearts of a great 
people. Nay, why limit it to one or two hundred 
years ? What are mere years ? Nelson's name will be 
honoured and loved "as long as waves shall break.** 
When Sir Walter regretted his want of sea knowledge 
he spoke with enthusiasm of the spirit — if not always 
the poetry — of Dibdin's sea-songs and the other verses, 
rhymes, and even doggerel that were written in honour 
of the great commander and his many victories. Some 
of these are — as Sir Walter well knew — somewhat 
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feeble productions; but about them all — even the 



feeblest — there is the fine lilt and rhythm of the 
swinging salty flavour that catches your breath like the 
tang of a sharp sea-breeze. A few of them may be 
doleful and gloomy — the flag flies at half-mast, and the 
drums roll a funeral march — but the greater number 
display that cheery optimism and good-humoured jollity 
that we ever associate with "Ye Mariners of England" — 
I cannot help it being England^ a Scotsman wrote it. If 
we must " toll for the brave" we are not going to toll 
in a depressed and doleful spirit. Our annual toast 
of the 2 1st of October — "To the illustrious memory" — 
has to be drunk in respectful silence, but that need not 
prevent our feeling proud and happy in our hearts : — 

Then of England and England's brave tars let us sing, 

As true as the keel to the kelson ! 
Let's be loyal to honour, to truth, and to King, 

And drink to the Navy and Nelson. 



PEOPLE WHO 
HAVE NOTHING TO DO 

^OTHING to do! Does it not sound alluring? 
Think of it, absolutely nothing to do but "loaf" 
about and enjoy yourself. I frankly own a condition of 
complete idleness appeals to me strongly, and there are 
days when I fain would hie me to that ** pleasing land 
of drowsy-head, of dreams that wave before the half- 
shut eye," where stands the Castle of Indolence. What 
could be more delightful than to be surrounded by 
"sleep-soothing groves" and "images of rest"? I 
rather fancy I could dispense with the company of " the 
vacant shepherds," for whether he is silent in the grove 
or "piping in the dale" vacuity in the rustic tends to 
irritation. Would we grow tired of the lovely " season 
atween May and June," tired of the " quiet lawns," and 
tired of being idle ? Have we not all heard the expres- 
sion, "loungin' araound an' sufFerin'"? — as I look 
" araound" at the loungers it comes forcibly home to me 
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that they are great sufferers. Time hangs heavily upon 
their hands and they make frequent references to " kill- 
ing time " — their more or less foolish forms of occupa- 
tion are merely indulged in to help them to pass through 
the day. Now I have but little sympathy with any one 
who wishes the time to pass, and most certainly no 
homicidal feelings towards the elderly gentleman with 
the wings, the scythe, and the hourglass; I would 
much prefer to have more of his company, and only wish 
his daily hourglass held forty-eight golden grains of 
sand instead of twenty-four. Alas ! it is as futile a 
performance to try to stay his hurrying footsteps as it is 
stupid and ungrateful to talk of killing him. 

I do not think idle people are in the same category as 
do-nothing folk, for generally the idler draws some little 
amusement from his idling, whereas the do-nothinger 
labours under the disadvantage of never being amused 
at all. Most assuredly I should never accuse the 
pleasure-seekers of do-nothingness, for in the pursuit 
of "folly as it flies" they work extremely hard. I 
once knew an old nurse whose store of maxims held 
many gems, and one of them was, "There's nothing so 
tiring as pleasure, nothing so expensive as sin." This 
lurid phrase was quoted to you — at the advanced age of 
eight — when a romp in the sunshine had resulted in 
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temporary exhaustion, or when the enormous sum of 
twopence had been expended upon that seductive luxury 
— raspberry rock. If the remark were not altogether 
applicable to the occasion nor exactly suitable for mild 
offenders of early years, it yet undoubtedly holds much 
forcible argument. No one will deny that sooner or 
later and in many ways the sinner pays dear for his 
sinning, and pleasure — we all know to our cost — is 
frequently tiring, so tiring, in fact, that we sometimes 
bitterly resent the price of the candle! However, I 
never grudge any one pleasure, and if they find them- 
selves heavily out of pocket over the candles, well, 
that is their affair and not mine — but oh, the good, 
good days when the game more than comes up to our 
expectation, are we not ready and willing to turn our 
entire patrimony into candles without a murmur and 
without one pang ? 

"Alas! how easily things go wrong" — yes, that is 
sadly true, but have you ever noticed, if once embarked 
upon a career of going right they seem to take a posi- 
tive joy in living up to their best reputation ? There 
are days — not many perhaps — when everything goes 
right, the sun shines "as if it had nothing else to 
do," is there a breeze ? — ^it is only cool and refreshing, 
and could not possibly blow your hat off. Your clothes 
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fit and prove remarkably becoming, your tongue seems 
suddenly inspired with wit and repartee, every one is 
nice to you, and never a shoe even attempts to pinch. 
Be your good day a Tuesday, it is quite likely that 
you rattle heavily down to earth again on Wednesday ; 
but what a day Tuesday has been! — how you can 
remember it and look back to it, never mind paying for 
it, dole out the candles on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, aye, dole them out for weeks to come — you 
have had your one good day. David Copperfield thought 
the "three pun sivin" which he paid for barking the 
foreleg of his hired horse "extremely cheap for so 
much joy " as riding dangerously close to the wheel of 
the carriage which held his Dora. Do we not all agree 
with him? Dora leans out of the carriage to smile at 
us — to speak to us — are we so ungallant as to grudge 
the "three pun sivin**? Perish the thought! — we 
graze the hireling's legs with complete composure, 
what is one hired animal's leg more or less? — what 
is "three pun sivin"? — what is anything when Dora 
smiles ? 

If whatever is worth doing is worth doing well, most 
certainly whatever is worth having is worth paying for, 
be it in the current coin of the realm or be it our time 
or be it even with our tears. Do we not pay for the 
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old happy days with tears when we look back and 
realize they are truly "the days that are no more"? 
Heigh-ho! a backward glance — a sigh — a tear; but 
also I trust many a forward glance into the future, and 
may the gods send us all "a wealth of happy days " to 
come. Perhaps the do-nothingers look back and are 
miserable, and so waste their time; but my private 
opinion is that they take but little interest in the past, 
still less in the present, and none in the future. One 
day is as good (or as bad) as another, perhaps Saturday 
is a shorter day for they can triumphantly feel they 
have come to the end of the week. 

" Something accomplished something done to earn a 
night's repose " — such a fine, priggish, copy-book senti- 
ment! — but quite unmeaning to the "Time-killers." 
Besides, as much of the day is spent in " lying down," 
having "a rest after luncheon," or "resting before 
dinner," a night's repose can be of but small moment to 
them. 

Why do people who never work require so much 
sleep ? 

Also, why do they require so much food ? 

It is never the hard worker who experiences that 
" sinking sensation" at eleven o'clock, when the " some- 
thing in the middle of the morning " is so imperatively 
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necessary, neither is it the man of toiling hours who 
needs picking up and resuscitating at odd moments 
during the day. I am quite appalled at the enormous 
amount of food consumed by people who are neither 
wasting brain tissue nor body muscle — the only thing 
they are wasting is poor long-suffering Time. Why do 
human beings eat between meals? You would think 
that the awful example of the vulture would be a 
wholesome deterrent. You remember how he per- 
sistently gobbled between his various appointed eating- 
times, with the result that " he very, very rarely feels as 
well as you or I " — nothing is worse than never to feel 
quite well. If you suffer — ^like the vulture — try to 
confine your attention to the stated meals, and leave 
biscuits and oddments severely alone. Why should you 
require Bovril or a glass of claret if the morning has 
been spent looking out of the window or in the arduous 
task of wondering what you are going to do in the 
afternoon ? 

I suppose time-killers have their uses— even earwigs 
have an appointed sphere of usefulness — but it is un- 
commonly difficult to discover exactly what their uses 
are. They certainly never read, to write they are 
ashamed*-at least I conclude they are ashamed, for they 
never by any chance answer a letter. They exist — that 
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is all you can say, and if only they existed beautifully, 
I could easily forgive them and their shortcomings ; but 
beauty is not a grace they cultivate, as a general rule 
do-nothingers are badly dressed, and badly turned out, 
with ill-brushed hair — and they have so much time on 
their hands too — ^and with a total disregard of all those 
small elegancies that make for charm, attraction, and the 
beautiful. I do not in the least wish people to like the 
things I like — how infuriated I should be if forced to 
play croquet or importuned into collecting postage- 
stamps — but I do want them to like something — to take 
an interest in what is going on around them, or, if that 
is asking too much, to take a selfish interest in themselves 
and their own belongings. It is a terrible matter not to 
care for anything — not to mind if it is Monday or Satur- 
day — to have no enthusiasms and no ambitions, and to 
really not particularly care whether you are alive or not. 
It is quite extraordinary how you can be physically living 
and mentally and intellectually dead — not that intellect 
is of much consequence if only your heart is alive 
— "Merry goes the time when the heart is young" — you 
know how the song goes on to tell us all the beautiful, 
delightful things that happen when the heart is in a state 
of pleasant juvenility. I have no objection to that par- 
ticular verse — though I should imagine good legs were 
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as necessary to find ^' no hill too high to climb " as a 
sound heart — but the second verse is full of bad senti- 
ment. The heart has grown old — you feel it is inevitable, 
but what can you do ? — and you are therefore practically 
done for. Perfect nonsense ! the heart never grows old 
unless we allow it to by reason of our callousness and 
selfishness and stupidity. Your heart may be physically 
diseased, and you may through age or other impediment 
be totally incapable of climbing hills, but nothing — 
nothing — neither years, nor trials, nor sorrows, nor 
disappointments — are able to make the heart old — 
"merry goes the time when the heart is young" — then 
I say "merry goes the time" for ever and always. How 
often you hear old folk say with a delightfully apologetic 
little giggle — " You see, my dear, my heart is still 
young." Bless them ! They are the very salt of the 
earth, these dear old people with the kindly experience, 
the considerate sympathy, and their triumphantly young 
hearts. 

Do-nothings lose so much by their stupid inability to 
keep in touch with the outer world and with their friends 
— by the way, I suppose they have friends i — ^No, they 
have not ; they only have relatives, and they would not 
have them if kindly Providence had not had mercy upon 
them — 'it is the greatest possible loss to be too lazy or 
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too dull-witted or too "just-can't-be-bothered" to write 
letters. How people exist who take no interest in the 
postman is to me quite inexplicable. It is so human to 
like to receive letters, to like to hear of your friends — 
even of your enemies, if they write amusingly — to be in 
touch with the big circles that lie outside the precious 
little circle that holds your own particular world. If I 
wanted to lay down a maxim, I should say that the man 
or woman who can write a letter easily and appropriately 
— it need never be long — ^is not "Brevity the soul of 
wit"? — is the lucky wight on whom Dame Fortune 
showers down gifts and blessings and benefits. Even if 
we are but indifferent scriveners and feeble scribes, we 
yet must work in other ways if we are ever to expect 
any of the good things that fill the cornucopia the 
" fickle jade " carries on her arm. Nothing for nothing 
is an unpleasant motto — it is also rigidly true. No 
wonder the do-nothingers are dissatisfied and discon- 
tented ; no wonder that they are left behind in the race 
of life, sticking in the bogs of selfishness and lying inert 
and lethargic in the ditches of dreariness. A kind- 
hearted busy bee may occasionally try to stir them up to 
energy and enthusiasm, but 'tis but a feeble splutter at 
the best, and they soon sink back into their droning 
monotony, while busy bee bustles down the road look- 
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ing for more promising material. Tliey are so idle that 
they can have no appreciation of the joys of idleness and 
indolence — ^you must wear a collar and face the hill with 
it tightly round your neck, before you can truly realize 
the happiness of rolling in the meadow, blissfully 
conscious that your collar is hanging in the stable and 
will not be brought into action for at least a day — or a 
week, or — if you are very lucky — a whole restful month. 
Do-nothingers have no sense of contrast, in fact — 
why mince matters ? — they really have no sense at all. 
It was sense of contrast that made Henry VI so envious 
of the " homely swain,** I do not believe that he in the 
least wished to sit " carving out dials point by point,*' 
thinking of nothing but sheep ! If you have lost your 
crown and the battle, and are in imminent danger of 
losing your life, undoubtedly a peaceful seat beneath 
"the hawthorn bush** sounds not only peaceful but 
absolutely secure. Security appealed strongly to the 
poor king, and no wonder! But he would not really 
have cared in the very slightest for "the cold thin 
drink** out of a leather bottle, nor for the shepherd's 
food, nor for any of the other joys that seemed so safe 
and simple and so far removed from "care, mistrust, 
and treason." When we are lying prone upon the 
ground minus our crown — our crown of straw ! — ^with 
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the battle surging round us and going against us with 
every clash of steel and every hacking stroke, then is 
the time to clamour for hawthorn and sheep. We are 
wearing our best crown — ^gold points, large emeralds, 
flashing rubies— our imperial mantle, — the applauding 
crowd are thronging the presence-chamber — "God 
save the King ! " — " God save the King ! " I beg your 
pardon ! did anybody mention shepherds ? Shepherds ! 
Away with such rustic swains, are we not a king? 
You see the king has his compensations, and when the 
shepherd smokes his pipe beneath the hawthorn bush 
and sees — in the distance — the unfortunate monarch 
being led away in chains by a victorious and probably 
vindictive enemy, we may reasonably conclude that the 
aforesaid swain lifts up his voice to "thank the good- 
ness and the grace that on his birth have smiled" and 
providentially arranged that he should be born in the 
fustian and not in the purple. The do-nothingers may 
have their compensations, though I confess it is difficult 
to see what they are, still, perhaps they feel cool and 
calm and comfortably peaceful as they watch the busy 
bees bustling about and growing hot and tired; and 
they also may " thank the goodness and the grace" that 
has made them commonplace and ordinary, never in- 
terested and never excited nor enthusiastic. 
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The " homely swain " pursued the even tenour of his 
way— dial-carving and sheep-tending — in the heart of 
the pleasant country; there may be something about 
the drowsy hum of rural sounds that is soporific, and 
the temptation to do nothing may become stronger when 
there really is nothing to do unless you look for it. But 
even in the country, surrounded by bucolic sights and 
bucolic sounds, need we sink deeper and deeper into 
slothful laziness? There is always the scenery, there 
are the delightfully bucolic animals, there is the happy 
peasant, — or perhaps the unhappy peasant waiting for you to 
alleviate his lot and send him yodelling and carolling 
upon his way ; there are flowers and gardens, and unless 
absolutely Alexander Selkirk-ing in the desert, there are 
generally a certain number of human beings. No, not 
even in "the greenest growth" of the most secluded 
vale is there any possible excuse for trying to rival the 
cabbage. Besides, you cannot really compete with a 
cabbage, for a well-grown cabbage, goodly to look at 
and good to eat, is unquestionably fulfilling its destiny, 
whereas no one can say that a do-nothinger who 
develops into winter greens is making the best of its 
opportunities. 

You may live remote from all the world, and yet in 
the heart of another world — the world of books. Alas ! 
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that beautiful land, whose gates swing open to the 
lightest touch, is very often quite unknown — unknown 
and unloved. The do-nothingers can hardly be induced 
to look through the railings, when you tell them of all 
the joys that lie within the barrier they do not believe 
you. Tell them that the world of books contains un- 
ending pleasures, that they can sit by rippling streams 
of lilting rhyme, or wander in stately treasure-houses of 
thought, or climb high mountains and gaze upon the 
stars. What do they care ? Even the additional attrac- 
tion of knowing that reading would help to kill time — 
that bugbear, time — will not make them read. If only 
people would read more, the happiness that would be 
theirs, the friends — the dear friends — they could make — 
those good friends who never bore us or go back on 
us or turn against us. How inspiriting to have some 
pleasant converse with the old friends who throng the 
pages of Scott and Thackeray, how cheering to 
laugh once more with Pickwick and the ineffable 
Winkle, how gay it makes us feel to enter a ball- 
room with the Misses Bennett! It is not only the 
Immortals who give us pleasure and happiness; but 
think of all the charming stories — all the delightful 
novels — written by quite minor writers. I vow we can 
never be grateful enough to the wizards and witches 
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who weave their fancies into tale and story and lift us — 
if only for a time^-out of the world of workaday. I 
suppose I am so very fond of reading that I cannot 
understand any one finding books aught but a con- 
tinuous and ** good joy." I fear me those who do not 
love books by nature, as it were, will never learn to care 
for themj still, if only the people who continually 
bemoan the dullness of their lives, the longness of the 
days, and their total incapability to "kill time" quickly 
enough, would take to reading, I do believe they would 
soon look at existence with a less "jaundiced eye." 
Imagine seeing everything one sickly shade of bilious 
yellow, no wonder the proud possessor of a "jaun- 
diced eye " grows morbid and depressed ; and there are 
no more jaundiced eyes than those of the melancholy 
people who have nothing to do. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere was implored to " let the 
foolish yeoman go " — she had evidently spent her time in 
the country doing her best to break the yeoman's heart — 
and told to " teach the orphan boy to read " and " the 
orphan girl to sew." Personally I fancy the Vere de 
Veres do not find " time heavy on their hands," and they 
are invariably generous to orphans ; but the advice given 
to the lovely, albeit " not to be desired," " daughter of a 
hundred earls " might be given to any of the foolish 
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maidens, in town or country, who talk of " killing time.'* 
Everywhere there is something to be done for some one — 
the world is sadly filled with orphans. And if you can 
really find nothing to do, ** pray heaven for a human 
heart" — pray hard — and if "a human heart" cannot 
discover something to work at, some one to comfort, or 
some one to help, well ! then I am entirely and grievously 
disappointed in the " human heart." 



THE EXAMPLE OF MRS. 
FEZZIWIG 

I^O people still read and love the Christmas Carol? 

Surely it is for all time a well-loved evergreen — 
a spray of winter laurel, to be carefully tended through 
the year, and then given the place of honour amidst 
scarlet-berried holly and silvery mistletoe on Christmas 
Eve — Christmas Eve ! so full of memories of Marley's 
ghost and the unhappy Scrooge's visions of past, present, 
and future. 

Among the minor characters — though can they be 
minor when they are such well-remembered friends ? — I 
have always had a very special affection for the Fezziwig 
family — for old Fezziwig, who danced so deftly " that 
he appeared to wink with his legs *' ; for the three Miss 
Fezziwigs, " beaming and lovable " ; and last, but most 
assuredly not least, for Mrs. Fezziwig — " in came Mrs. 
Fezziwig, one vast substantial smile." Now I do not 
imagine that the excellent Mrs. Fezziwig was either 
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fashionable or very high-toned, but what a truly agree- 
able entrance she makes on the festive scene. Possibly 
the wife of Fezziwig was lacking in the repose that is 
commonly supposed to be the proud prerogative of the 
Vere de Veres and their descendants ; probably she may 
have been a little vulgar, but we cannot deny that her 
attitude towards a Christmas party was anything but 
pleasant and exhilarating and comforting. " One vast 
substantial smile." — What a delightful, buxom picture the 
words convey to us ; I defy you not to smile in appreciative 
sympathy when you think of them. Therefore let us all 
read often of Mr. Fezziwig's party, and the happy result 
will be — if not " roses, roses all the way " — certainly a 
vast increase of smiles by the way — and I am not sure that 
a pleasant smile is not even more beautiful and valuable 
than " a red, red rose that's newly sprung in June." Also 
smiles have this great advantage over roses, they need 
not be entirely confined to one season of the year ; we 
can smile in dull December — a time when (if I remember 
rightly) Lady Teazle tells us flowers are extremely 
expensive — ^we can smile (and this is somewhat diifHcult) 
in the cruel teeth of a biting March east wind, when even 
the bravest and sturdiest of rose trees dare not hope to 
flaunt the smallest green leaf — we can smile when " the 
winter of our discontent " presses heavily upon us ; and 
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we can try to smile boldly and undauntedly in the face of 
bad luck and hard times, till Madame Fortune says to 
herself: — "What is the use of hitting that man (or 
woman) any more ? — ^he only smiles. Come out into the 
sunshine, / am now going to smile upon you ! " 

Many people think smiling has to do with good health, 
with wealth, with prosperity. There never was a more 
erroneous idea; it may be that most merciful law of 
compensation, or it may be some wonderful inborn 
spiritual gift that our feeble eyes cannot see, but some of 
the very best smilers in the world are invalids and unlucky 
folk, and very very poor folk. 

Never think, because you see nothing to smile at from 
the roof of a penny omnibus, that you would smile 
genially on a changed world from your own barouche 
drawn by Mrs. Primrose's " pair of matched bays." Far 
from it — once installed in the barouche you will envy 
the omnibus riders. " They are higher up and have a 
more extensive view " — " The air is fresher on an omni- 
bus." If wealth (and barouches) brought with them the 
capacity for enjoyment and a receipt for smiling con- 
tentedly, what a happy world the millionaire would find 
it ! Let us be just a little thankful (smilingly thankful) 
that there are many joys and happinesses not dependent 
on poundis, shillings, and pence, and that we can give 
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of our smiles if we have absolutely nothing else to 
give. 

I have always thought Smiles such a truly appropriate 
name for the well-known gentleman who wrote Self" 
Help^^; for there is *'no possible doubt whatever" that 
smiling is most beneficial and helpful both to ourselves 
and to others. Smiling does not mean grinning nor 
giggling, though even a cheerful grin is preferable to an 
air of studied gloom; but the smile to cultivate must 
come straight from the heart. 

Many of us must have heard Sir Henry Irving give one 
of his happy little last-night speeches, when with charm- 
ingly characteristic gesture he would touch his heart and 
lips and say those well-remembered words — " From my 
heart and with my lips I thank you." Now as the 
greatest of our actors gave us his thanks — his thanks, 
think of it ! when our hearts were full of grateful 
thankfulnees to him — so must we give the world our 
smiles. They must come from the heart. From the heart and 
with the lips — just think for one little moment how very 
much these few words mean. First, lip-smiles by them- 
selves are somewhat worthless, painfully resembling 
electro-plated spoons — the least scratch, and we find the 
baser metal; in the second place, we may have the 
kindest hearts, with a full measure pressed down and 
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running over of happy, gentle, loving thoughts, but if we 
do not smile outwardly, how are people to know those 
thoughts are there ? It would be no use to glare crossly 
at a person and with turned-down-cornered lips remark, 
" Ah ! if only you could see into my heart you would 
know how much I love you." No, no, the loving heart 
must show itself on the surface, show itself by the smile 
that curves the lips with sweet and tender lines and fills 
the eyes with the bright radiance that can enfold us like 
a mantle of angels' wings. It may not always be easy 
to smile, even with particularly loving hearts. Some 
natures find it very difficult to show their affection, there- 
fore those who smile almost by instinct must never neglect 
their happy gift, but go about the world smiling broadly 
and cheerfully to — to— "/o«r encourager Us autres^l 

Never be unresponsive to a smile. Suppose some poor 
wight had just begun to try to smile and offered you one 
of his new timid little smiles — of all smiles the most 
pathetic — it would be terrible to think your cold for- 
bidding eye and unrelenting mouth had driven the poor 
frightened stranger back to his shy and deprecating lair. 
There is something very beautiful about the absolutely 
confiding friendly smile of a little child — even a plain 
and unattractive child. I never can have the heart to 
frown down the friendly advances of the strange child. 
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with the lamentable result that in public vehicles I suffer 
much from an unpleasant conspicuosity, and occasionally 
from a deplorable stickiness. Of course I quite grant 
that it may sometimes be a great bore to smile, and that 
we very often feel the reverse of smiling; but try to smile, 
and it is wonderful how things cheer up and improve. 
In the ordinary happenings of everyday life — the fret 
and worry of household cares — the smile is an absolute 
necessary 5 in fact, over domestic difficulties nothing is 
more helpful than allowing the smile to develop into a 
good laugh. You so often hear people say, "Well ! if I 
didn't laugh I should cry," so you see there is the alter- 
native in our own hands. We can laugh or (I certainly do 
not advise it) we can cry. "Laugh and grow fat" has a 
cheerful sound, though no one really wishes to shake like 
a jelly — I fear Mrs. Fezziwig was exceedingly fat — but 
a jolly fat laugh is better than an acid little cackle that 
has neither mirth nor merriment to recommend it. If 
laughter and smiling were not universally looked upon 
as the best of good things, should we " Hail smiling 
morn"? Would the valleys laugh and sing? — those 
joyous valleys that in their grateful thankfulness add 
songs of rejoicing to their golden laughter. 

Hamlet unfortunately disapproved of smiling, and to 
him we owe the popular and erroneous idea that smiles 
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and villainy go hand-in-hand. I do not for one moment 
wish to dispute the fact that King Claudius was a first- 
class villain; but I cannot see how gloom and frowns 
would have lessened his evil-doing — though certainly 
they might have indicated contrition and remorse. Truly 
with that dreary Lord Hamlet dogging his footsteps and 
spoiling all his pleasure and enjoyment, poor Claudius 
had extremely little to smile at — it is quite wonderful 
that he managed to keep up his spirits. Really if 
Hamlet had only smiled a little more, married Ophelia, 
and settled down, it would have been very much better 
for everybody — including himself. However, " the 
times were out of joint," and the Prince of Denmark, 
under the ban of a ** cursed spite," continued to worry 
himself and every one else to the bitter end ; leaving us 
a legacy to the effect that a villain always smiles and a 
good man is always sunk in a gloomy reverie. We have 
to thank Hamlet for the fact that many not over-wise 
people think an agreeable manner and pleasant smiles 
conceal a positively Claudius-like capacity for various 
forms of vice and villainy. 

Now I have said it so often that I feel almost ashamed 
to emulate Father William and ** repeat it again and 
again," but my experience has been that the pleasant 
smiler is never the villain of the piece ! 
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The prettily-mannered charming woman who makes 
you so welcome, comfortable and happy, that you purr 
with contented pleasure like a Cheshire cat — " one vast 
substantial smile " of complete peace— is not of necessity 
everything that is bad and wicked, nor a perfect humbug. 
Disagreeable people always write down their more 
amiable neighbours as humbugs — " My dear ! she is too 
sweet to be wholesome " — " Don't trust her, she is far 
too buttery^ Now all this comes from remembering that 
tiresome soliloquising sable-coated Hamlet and his 
murderously smiling stepfather. Sometimes the cross 
and unprepossessing score through our Danish reminis- 
cences — (we perambulate that well-known platform arm- 
in-arm with the Prince and Horatio, **the air bites 
shrewdly," and we ruminate sadly over those who smile, 
and smile, and smile, and are — villains) — for we are apt 
to credit them with fine, upright honest natures, albeit 
concealed beneath a rugged and gloomy exterior — 
natures, perhaps, they are very far from possessing. 

Even suppose pleasantness and humbug do go 
together, what matter? I would far rather meet an 
amiable humbug than a sulky, grumbling Honestastia, 
who thinks it is her bounden duty to make me feel as 
miserable and uncomfortable as possible. Besides, there 
is no need to be a humbug even if you do smile 
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pleasantly. Would you not prefer to make your visitors 
happy ? 

Talk of the things that interest them ? Praise their 
children (you can generally find something to praise) and 
show some little interest in what they are doing ? 

Are you a humbug because you honestly wish to 
please those whom you come in contact with? Of 
course you are not, no more than you are a humbug for 
smiling pleasantly and wishing the shop-girl who has 
served you a cheerful " Good day ^ instead of snatching 
up your parcel and bouncing out of the shop. 

Without arrogating to ourselves positions of immense 
influence, we must remember — it is rather terrible to 
think of — that unconsciously we influence all those we 
meet, and it is either for good or for evil. There is no 
greater evil than a permanently frowning face. But 
even a frown can be charmed away and turned to smiles 
— is there not a well-known Shakespearean frown that 
was compared to ** morning roses newly tipped with 
dew?^ 

Who could upbraid when the singer sings "as sweetly 
as the nightingale " ? 

Who could continue sulkily mute when a fair lady 
answers "with a smile," and dances and plays till 
" wrinkled >care " covers his head with his mantle and 
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steals away from a garden where frowns are roses and 
even silence smiles ? 

It would be impossible to quarrel if we remembered to 
smile — angry words refuse to flow from a mouth whose 
corners curve upwards. 

I cannot imagine Mrs. Fezziwig in a passion. As for 
her daughters, are we not told they were ** beaming and 
lovable"? — with the obvious inference that they were 
lovable because they beamed. So lovable were they that 
among them they broke the hearts of "six young 
followers ! " Well perhaps it did the six young men 
good to have their hearts broken — you never can tell ; — 
in Dickens's day lovable young ladies always broke a 
great many hearts before they finally married and settled 
down. Were the early Victorian young gentlemen (in 
velvet waistcoats and decollete collars) very susceptible, 
or were all the Victorian young ladies after the Fezzi- 
wigian pattern? Surely it must be very nice to be 
lovable ? Also, I may be old-fashioned, but I like to see 
people beam ! Of course it is not entirely " cummyeelfo" 
(as they ** genteely " say in Troy Town) to over-beam j 
only the other day I was severely taken to task for my 
country-cousin smile. Ah, me ! the tears of the world 
hang over us all like a mantle of dew ; how can we help 
smiling — aye, smiling like the veriest gawky chawbacon 
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— ^when the dew melts in the summer sunshine or 
^* grows diamond and gem " in the sunlight of happiness 
and freedom from care! Never mind, my dear Miss 
Fezziwig, continue to beam and be lovable. We can 
never have too many smiling, loving maidens. 

I should like to meet the Fezziwig family at parties — 
they would be so refreshing and cheering. I suppose it 
would be rather difficult to always give a written agree- 
ment that our society smiles came direct from the heart, 
but even the very dullest party contains something to 
smile at and be cheerful over, if it is only the footman ! 
In a little poem called ** Bored ** (by the way, I 
hope the writer was mt looking as bored as he felt) 
we have a pleasant refrain about a nice, interesting 
footman. 

Two rows of foolish faces blent 
In two blurred lines ; the compliment, 
The formal smile, the cultttred air, 
The sense of falseness everywhere. 
Her ladyship superbly dressed — 
I liked their footman John the best. 

Well ! of course our particular talents may not lie in 
the direction of poems at parties either about the butler 
or footman or our host and hostess 5 but — we must try 
to look pleased and interested. I think the attitude of 
suppressed ferocity — so different from my dear Mrs. 
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Fezziwig — that some people assume (either from shyness 
or inborn ferociousness) when they enter a strange room 
is a very great mistake, and nowadays we are all in such 
a hurry that there is seldom time given to us to rectify 
the error and prove that (on further acquaintance) we 
are entirely pleasant and amiable. Now I am sure if we 
only saw Mrs. Fezziwig once we should know instinc- 
tively how good-hearted she was, how kind, how 
sympathetic. Smiles have done wonderful things in 
the world before now — ^the art of smiling is one to 
cultivate. 

The most charming story I have ever heard of a 
smile was told me long ago — perhaps I read it some- 
where — I feel somewhat vague as to its origin. 

A pleasantly smiling maiden (probably a lovable 
Fezziwig) was walking through a crowded street on 
a bitterly cold day and stopped to give a copper to a 
shivering little urchin selling matches in that haunt of 
the destitute — the gutter. 

With a Fezziwigian smile she said, ** Poor little man, 
I am afraid you are very cold." 

His answer was superb ! Looking up at her he said : 
" I was cold, Miss, till you smiled ! " 

No courtier could have paid a more graceful com- 
pliment, no gallant knight could have placed a finer 
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value on his lady's smile — " I was cold, Miss, //// you 
smiled!'' 

Is not this little story illustrative of the benefits that 
come from happy smiles ? 

Is it not sufficient to make us take our walks abroad, 
true followers of Mrs. Fezziwig, clad in the full panoply 
of " a vast substantial smile *' ? 



WANTED— 
A CHRISTMAS GROCER 

T AM looking for a Christmas Grocer — seeking him 
sadly and well-nigh hopelessly, for I greatly fear the 
genuine old-fashioned Christmas Grocer has ceased to 
exist. Of course there are still grocers, but they are 
shorn of their glory ; most of them have turned them- 
selves into brand-new stores, others — more unfortunate 
— ^have been ruined by the plate-glass-windowed palaces 
whose marble halls and popular prices attract the attention 
and custom of a fickle populace. Stores, be they ever so 
marble and gorgeous, can never be a Christmas Grocer. 
To begin with, the popular prices are cut far too fine 
to allow of any conspicuous generosity at Christmas-time 
or any other time ; also, the assistants and shopwalkers 
are merely owned by the management — they do not own 
the store. Now the real old-fashioned grocer owned 
everything; his shop — his tea-chests (so fascinatingly 
Chinese) — his biscuit-tins — his wife (who kept the 
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books), and his sons who assisted him in the business. 
Did he choose to present you with a crimson plush castle 
filled with French plums, who dared say him nay ? Did 
he give the small person a heaped-up packet of acid 
drops and royally return the proffered penny, whose loss 
was it but his own ? When he pressed a box of gaily 
coloured Christmas candles into the expectant hand of 
the customer's offspring, were they not his own candles 
to sell, or burn, or give away as he felt disposed? 
Generous all the year round with biscuits, with sweets, 
with crystallized ginger, at Christmas the old-fashioned 
grocer became positively prodigal — showering his gifts 
upon his customers with a lavish hand. 

Looking back, we wonder how he ever made a living 
at all! The absolute magnificence of his Christmas 
presents — the sapphire velvet boxes embossed and 
gilded, lined with white satin and the very best prunes — 
the flowered-brocade pagodas tightly packed with fancy 
biscuits, hard but sugary ! — the delicious French plums 
so round and beautiful with paper flowers pinned in their 
buttonholes. Surely our grocer was no mere ordinary 
merchant, but must have been a disguised millionaire 
indulging his childhood's dream of "keeping shop" ! 

I cannot imagine a thin and generous grocer, all my 
princely givers were stout — a Cassius-like grocer would 
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be as incongruous as a portly and cheerful chemist! 
Stage tradition clings round a melancholy and starveling 
apothecary — we know Smike played the part to per- 
fection — and in our hearts we consider a lean and 
hatchet-faced individual the proper person to dispense 
drugs and potions. Of course you could have a plump 
and rosy-faced apothecary concocting potions for Romeo 
and Juliet, but it would be an uncalled-for innovation ; 
equally of course you might have Eugene Aram slicing 
bacon and wielding a cheese-scoop, but he would not 
be satisfactory — most certainly he would not give us 
Christmas boxes. No, I prefer a FalstafEan grocer — 
" he who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,** and 
I like to remember my favourite grocer as one of the 
plumpest, joUiest, butteriest looking men I ever saw. 
His very voice suggested "the best butter** (with no 
suspicion of intruding crumbs), so soft was it, so insinu- 
ating, so amiable. He kept a particularly fat whisper for 
small people that was positively alluring. The way in 
which he gently murmured : " And what will little 
Missie have to-day ? ^ can never be forgotten. Needless 
to remark, "little Missie" (who had been anxiously 
awaiting this auspicious moment) became totally incapable 
of making any choice \ who could choose amidst such an 
array of bewildering attractions ? Then that Emperor 
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among grocers would put an end to the agonies of 
indecision by producing a wonderful composite package 
containing a pink biscuit, sugar candy, peppermints, a stick 
of cinnamon, and, to crown all, a French plum of extreme 
magnitude. Ah, me ! there are no such grocers nowa- 
days, and even if there were, we, alas ! are no longer 
" little Missies " j I doubt our successfully negotiating 
a pink biscuit, and can any one over the age of ten eat a 
stick of cinnamon high and dry ? Licorice — another joy 
of early youth — seems to be a singularly offensive 
compound, and cocoanut tablet has lost its savour. But 
in the days when I knew FalstafF both of these condiments 
could be purchased — only he always gave them — while 
the grown-ups were ordering such mundane things as 
rice and tapioca, blacklead and fdrniture polish. 

If FalstafPs shop was fascinating all the year round, at 
Christmas it surpassed itself. The windows were a 
marvel ; banks of raisins and currants, arches of orange 
and lemon peel, graceful festoons of green and red 
candles — wonderful candles that were all sizes, from very 
large unwieldy grandpapas down to tiny babies only fit 
for a baby's Christmas-tree ! Then there were packets 
of crackers in gaudy gelatine papers all the colours of 
the rainbow, and a great many colours that rainbows 
have to go without. They were not very good crackers, 
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and, considering their inferior quality, most unconscion- 
ably dear 5 but we knew no others, and were therefore 
quite delighted with them. The gelatine covers had 
peculiar attractions that lasted for many weeks, long 
after the mottoes had been spelt out — and lost — and the 
pink-and-white sugared almonds eaten. Could we not 
turn the whole world into the lugubrious key of blue or 
incarnadine creation in a wave of crimson, by the simple 
expedient of gazing through pieces of crackling paper ? 
Even when the papers were torn and ragged, could they 
not be decoratively stuck on our faces in most unwhole- 
some spots till we suggested several kinds of plague ? 
Modern crackers are exquisitely beautiful — Fairyland 
crackers made for Titania's amusement by " Good 
Master Peas-blossom," Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed 
— but they are not nearly so pleasantly gelatinous ! 
Perhaps the modern child has more regard for its com- 
plexion and does not pine to be a spotted monstrosity, 
also it may not care for coloured-paper spectacles. Is it 
left to the grown-ups to long for rose-coloured cracker 
papers — the rose-coloured misty veil of youth — to wish 
for glasses in their spectacles that are neither drearily 
grey nor hopelessly dolefully blue ? Perhaps it is only 
when we are quite grown-up that the necessity of seeing 
things in a bright light becomes so very important. 
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What a pity there are no spectacles labelled " Make-the 
best-of-it glass," or " See-your-mercies-big-and-your 
troubles-small glass" — well, well, we might not buy 
them, even if they were to be had. However, Christmas 
is the time to put away all gloomy smoke-shaded eye- 
glasses and bring out the dear little old rosy spectacles 
that we keep — all of us have them somewhere — hidden 
away with sweet thoughts and bunches of lavender 
and — perhaps some old cracker papers ! 

It is not mere greed that makes me long so ardently 
for the return of the Christmas Grocer — the joys of 
French plums have waned and faded, and I do not pine for 
peppermint balls ; but there was something very hearten- 
ing and cheering about a shopkeeper who gave you 
presents. Once, be it told — about ten years ago — I 
thought I had discovered a real Christmas Grocery-man, 
but it was a sad mistake. It was the day before 
Christmas, and with a large consignment of dull 
groceries arrived a superb box of sweets and chocolates. 
Visions of my childhood returned — once more I saw 
brocade pagodas — full of grateful pleasantness we cheer- 
fully ate the delicious cates. Alas ! the day after 
Christmas Day there came an anxious and apologetic 
note regretting that a box of sweetmeats had been sent 
by mistake — *twas some one else's order, and " owing to 
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the pressure at this season, etc., etc., etc." It was 
indeed a blow, especially as the very excellent sweets 
were no more and — being eaten — had to be paid for! 
How much we wished they had been of a cheaper and 
more inferior quality! Should a mysterious packet 
arrive now from any grocer I would look upon it with 
suspicion — ** once bitten, twice shy" — I would not again 
bite the sweetmeat — however excellent it looked — un- 
less I was perfectly sure it was a gift and not merely a 
mistake of a flurried packer ! 

I suppose with the increased competition it is quite 
impossible for the grocer of to-day to turn himself into 
an old-fashioned Christmas one, surrounded by a halo 
of holly and mistletoe and an atmosphere of Charles 
Dickens. What a pity there // so much competition ! — 
it's so depressing. Competitive examinations are bad 
enough — so misleading — but competitive grocers ! The 
mean man will of course tell you that in the good 
old days you paid for your palace of prunes — and hand- 
somely, too — ^in your weekly bills ; but I prefer to think 
the old-fashioned grocer was really kind and generous — 
as Mrs. Gamp would say, "friendly dispoged" — and in 
the exuberance of his friendly disposition wished us 
the compliments of the season in plush and plums. 

Lovers of Cranford — and who cares to stand out- 
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side the circle of those who love Captain Brown and all 
the other dear Cranfordians ? — will remember that Miss 
Matty's system of shopkeeping was somewhat too 
generous. Did she not add one large almond-comfit to 
every four purchased by the small child, totally for- 
getting that each almond weighed a quarter of an ounce ? 
Dear Miss Matty ! — her answer when remonstrated with 
was, " The little things like it so much." Even when 
she was persuaded to stop giving the extra comfit 
because almond-comfits were not strictly wholesome, 
she still lost on their sale ^ for she felt bound to present 
each small person with a few ginger lozenges or 
peppermints to act as a corrective to the indigestibility 
of the almonds ! I should not like to think that those 
kind grocers of — shall we say twenty-five years ago ? — 
lost heavily when they presented us with sweets and 
decorated biscuits. I really hope the teas and the rices 
and the butters and the cheeses made up for the lavish 
giving 5 but I do not believe they deliberately calculated 
the price of the gifts and lumped it on to the bills. 

Whether it was the Chinamen painted on the tea- 
chests, or the pagodas in which the biscuits lived, or the 
associations of pantomime with Christmas and Christmas 
presents, but our grocer and Aladdin were always in- 
extricably mixed up in my juvenile mind. We did not 
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rub any lamp, old or new — we had no lamps to rub — 
and yet the Genie of the grocer's shop gave us rich 
gifts and delectable dainties. Now that some of us 
possess lamps we rub them and rub them and — nothing 
happens; rub them with the very best metal polish, 
anoint them with our tears, and — the slave of the lamp 
is obdurate, or in a bad temper, or been " got at " by 
Uncle Abanazar ! 

Mr. Abanazar, the brother of my papa, Sir, 
Arc you really who you are, Sir ? 
Yco ho, Yco hey, Yco ho, 

I am not sure that we did not sometimes think our 
grocer was really Mr. Abanazar. At any rate, we were 
quite prepared to go hopping round the shop for joy — 
" once so merrily hopped we, twice so merrily hopped 
we, thrice so merrily hopped we" — when he was 
specially generous. If the Christmas Grocer was a joy, 
are there words to describe the rapture of a Christmas 
pantomime ? There is a peculiar gassy y stuffy smell — 
you only meet it occasionally nowadays in somewhat 
inferior theatres — that brings back all the old excite- 
ment; it's a singularly unpleasant smell, but very re- 
membering. The gaseous atmosphere clung to the 
stairs — you went upstairs to a box — but you never 
walked — you had no legs, they had completely gone at 
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the knees — you floated up on a wave of suppressed 
emotion, breathless but happy! Oh, "Mr. Abanazar, 
the brother of my papa. Sir,'' what a delightfully 
mysterious villain you were, what an angel of beauty 
was the Princess Badroulboudour, and how entrancingly 
humorous and '^ braid Scots'* was the maternal parent 
of Chinese Aladdin — Aladdin, who was not only " sae 
weel-faur'd and sae genteel," but also " quite the beau 
of Pekin"! 

I think it is Thackeray who says somewhere that 
by "the play" he does not mean merely the perform- 
ance taking place upon the stage, but everything 
within the playhouse — the audience, grand or humble 
— the players, the musicians, the limelight, the atmo- 
sphere of enjoyment, the happy faces. How truly those 
who love the theatre understand his words ! There 
is a little story told, I fancy, of Thackeray — or is it 
Charles Lamb ? — asking some one if they cared for the 
theatre, and receiving the answer, " I like a good play," 
to which came the reply, " Ah ! I perceive you do not 
care for the theatre." This requires no explanation to 
those who love the playhouse, and though such an 
authority as Hamlet tells us "the play's the thing," 
still, I am not sure that he's invariably right, and that 
there may not be much pleasure to be derived from a bad 
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play well acted, or even a bad play indifferently acted. 
When you have a good play superbly acted, have you any- 
thing left to ask for? With advancing years we are 
able to walk rationally upstairs, though we are going 
to see our greatest actors and actresses. But I think 
the real playgoer never quite loses the old thrill of 
pleasurable excitement so near akin to the wonderful joy 
that we felt in the days of Christmas pantomimes, when 
Cinderella lost her slipper, and poor Fatima nearly — 
how lucky it is that "nearly is not quite*' — ^lost her 
head ! 

It is a great matter to have pantomime still with us — 
even though it is bereft of clown and pantaloon and 
shorn of the harlequinade — never again shall we hear 
Joey ejaculate, " Jiminy Crinkles!" nor see him purloin- 
ing strings of sausages — it can in a measure compensate 
us for the loss of the Christmas Grocer. But perhaps 
the latter is no loss to the modern child ; as I am credi- 
bly informed that "coming into dessert" has quite 
gone out of fashion, possibly Miss and Master Modernina 
care no longer for sweet biscuits and "confectionery 
plums." The Christmas presents of the old-world 
grocer were ever suggestive of dessert — 

With the apples and the plums 
Little Carolina comes. 
At the time of dessert, she 
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Comes and drops her new last cnrt'sy : 
Graceful curt'sy, practised o*er 
In the nursery before. 

It seems almost a pity that little Carolinas do not still 
appear with the dessert ; it would be such excellent 
training for them to practise their curtsies slowly and 
carefully in the nursery regions and then sink grace- 
fully to the ground — ^Court debutantes in miniature — 
when they come round the dining-room door, all 
white fluffy frills and silk socks and fluttering blue 
ribands. 

Alas ! we must remember the old-time things are 
changing, changing. We forget that when "little 
Carolina" made her "new last curt'sy" papa and 
mamma and their guests dined within reasonable distance 
of half-past three or four o'clock, and neither at seven- 
thirty nor eight, to say nothing of a quarter to nine ; 
even the most elegantly graceful " curt'sy " would prove 
harmful at an hour when all good little Carolinas should 
be in bed and sound asleep. 

However, if there is no longer a luscious dessert pro- 
vided by a kindly Christmas Grocer, and if Carolina is a 
more hygienic young person, packed off to bed without 
" something for the morning ^ — of a sweetish plum-ish 
nature — I hope she always remembers to hang up her 
Christmas stocking, and is not too modern to be pleasantly 
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excited over Santa Claus and his sack of presents ; also I 
sincerely trust she never never forgets to wish everybody, 
old and young, great and small — even an ««-present- 
giving grocer — A Merry Christmas and A Very Happy 
New Year ! 



Four of these papers appeared in ^ Chambers* Journal" 
and are reprinted by the kind permission of the Editor, 
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